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Announcing — 

To  teachers  of  English,  to  school  librarians  and  to  all  interested 
in  the  study  of  Canadian  literature,  the  publication  of 

A LITERARY  MAP 
OF  CANADA 

Compiled  by  William  Arthur  Deacon  and  drawn  and  embellished 
by  the  hand  of  Stanley  Turner. 


Printed  in  5 colours,  size  20"  x 35",  price  $2.50 


THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY  OF  CANADA  LTD. 

70  BOND  STREET  TORONTO  2 


THE  BEST  PEN  NAME 

AIDS  TO  BETTER  PENMANSHIP 

DOMINION  SCHOOL  PEN  No.  2 

And  the  Instruction  Manual 

The  Spencerian  System  of  Muscular  Movement  Writing 


Take  penmanship  instruction  out 
of  the  drudgery  class  with  these  two 
Spencerian  aids. 

The  Spencerian  Instruction  Manual 
presents  a simple  outline  of  instruc- 
tion and  exercise  that  children  enjoy 
to  follow.  Its  extensive  use  over  a 
long  period  of  years  is  evidence  of 
the  success  achieved  through  this  tried 


and  proven  method. 

Dominion  School  Pens  are  best 
suited  for  school  room  work.  Their 
typically  smooth  and  flexible  action 
enables  the  child  to  glide  through  the 
writing  exercises — there  is  no  scratch- 
ing or  scraping.  Every  pen  is  hand 
finished  and  hand  tested  to  insure 
perfect  performance. 


TT'U  U U A copy  of  the  Manual  and  samples  of  Dominion  School  Pens 
r i\  Vj Ej  ....  Address:  42  Yon^e  Street,  Toronto,  Canada. 
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Ontario  Department  of  Education 


Upper  School  Requirements  in 
Modern  Languages 


r I TIE  requirements  in  Modern  Languages  for  the  Upper 
School  Departmental  Examinations  of  1937  and  there- 
after will  be  as  follows: 

(1)  One  prescribed  text. 

(2)  The  reading  of  an  additional  amount  sufficient 
to  make  a total  of  800  pages  of  French,  and  of 
500  pages  in  each  of  German,  Spanish  and 
Italian.  This  800  pages  (500  in  the  case  of 
German,  Spanish,  and  Italian)  will  include  all 
texts  read  throughout  the  High  School  course. 

(3)  Each  candidate  for  the  examination  will  pro- 
duce satisfactory  proof  by  certificate  from  the 
Principal  of  the  School  that  he  has  completed 
the  above  requirements. 

(4)  The  candidate's  knowledge  of  the  language  will 
be  decided  on  the  Authors  paper  by  questions 
on  the  prescribed  text  and  on  unseen  passages. 

Circular  No.  69,  issued  by  the  Department  of  Education, 
contains  suggested  lists  of  books  in  the  Modern  Languages. 
The  lists  are  not  to  be  interpreted  as  precluding  the  use  of 
any  other  text  not  on  the  list  but  considered  suitable  by  the 
teacher. 
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SCHOOLS  AND  TEACHERS 
1936-1937 

The  Blue  Book,  Schools  and  Teachers,  for  the  year 
1936-1937  will  be  ready  for  distribution  about  January  the  1st, 

x937- 

The  Blue  Book  will  be  issued  in  two  parts.  Part  I will 
contain  the  names  and  addresses  of  secretaries,  the  names  of 
teachers,  their  qualifications  and  salaries,  the  average  attend- 
ance and  other  facts  relating  to  Elementary  Schools  (Public 
and  Separate  Schools  including  those  of  all  cities).  Part  II 
will  contain  the  names  and  addresses  of  secretaries,  the  names 
of  teachers  of  Secondary  Schools  (Collegiate  Institutes,  High, 
Vocational  and  Continuation  Schools)  with  their  qualifications, 
experience  and  salaries. 

Copies  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Department  of 
Education  at  the  following  prices:  Part  I,  50  cents,  Part  II, 
25  cents. 


Every  Teacher  of  Geography  or  History 
Should  Study  this  New  Book  ::  ::  :: 

ENVIRONMENT  AND  NATION 

GEOGRAPHICAL  FACTORS  IN  THE  CULTURAL 
AND  POLITICAL  HISTORY  OF  EUROPE 

BY 

Griffith  Taylor,  D.Sc. 

Professor  of  Geography,  University  of  Toronto 


Cloth.  570  pages  with  150  illustrations.  Price  34. 00  postpaid 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO  PRESS 

TORONTO  CANADA 
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The  TEACHING  of  ENGLISH  Series 

This  world-famous  series  goes  “on  and  on  and  on  and  up  and  up  and  up”.  It 
comprises  prose  and  verse,  fiction  and  legend,  history,  essays,  adventure,  and 
text-books  in  whose  rich  variety  the  taste,  the  temperament,  and  the  capacity 
of  pupils  at  every  age  have  been  studied.  The  three  most  recent  additions  to 
the  senior  section  are : 


Plays  in  Verse  and  Mime 

By  Rosalind  Vallance 
A heterogeneous  collection  of  experi- 
ments in  play-writing.  The  two  longer 
plays,  Persephone  and  Rapunzel,  are 
here  published  for  the  first  time;  the 
others  have  appeared  in  several  play- 
anthologies.  45c. 


A Shorter  Milton 

Selected  and  edited  by  F.  J.  Tickner. 

Books  I and  II  of  Paradise  Lost,  with 
extracts  from  the  later  books,  twelve 
sonnets,  Comus,  and  Samson  Agon- 
ist es.  With  an  interesting  and  enlight- 
ening biographical  introduction.  45c. 


Dickens:  The  Man  and  the  Book 

By  Ralph  Straus 

An  anthology  of  the  author’s  own  choosing  with  a running  commentary,  some- 
times critical  but  more  often  merely  biographical,  including  extracts  from 
practically  all  of  Dickens.  A book  which  will  surely  send  the  reader  back  to 
renew  his  acquaintance  with  Dickens 45c. 


Modern  Anthologies 

Edited  by  Richard  Wilson,  D.Litt. 

Here,  in  more  or  less  well-defined  categories,  are  samples  of  modern  writing- 
collected  by  editors  of  the  highest  repute.  Each  prose  anthology  includes 
samples  of  the  work  of  twenty  to  thirty  writers.  Each  volume  $1.00. 

Prose  Biography 

Edited  by  A.  J.  J.  Ratcliff.  Edited  by  Lord  David  Cecil. 


Drama 

Edited  by  S.  R.  Littlewood. 

Travel 

Edited  by  H.  M.  Tomlinson. 

Animal  Writing 

Edited  by  Francis  Pitt. 


Nature  Writing 

Edited  by  Henry  Williamson. 

Memoirs 

Edited  by  F.  W.  Tickner. 

Poetry 

Edited  by  Robert  Lynd. 


Thomas  Nelson  & Sons,  Limited 

91  Wellington  St.  W.  Toronto 
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“ Recti  cultus  pectora  roborant ” 

Editorial  Notes 

Larger  Units  In  this  issue  of  The  School  will  be  found  the 

of  School  third  of  a series  of  articles  on  the  Peace  River  Ex- 

Administration  periment  by  Dr.  William  A.  Plenderleith.  In  this 
series  the  author  has : ( 1 ) described  very  clearly  the 
quite  unsatisfactory  conditions  in  the  small  school  districts  of  the  Peace 
River  Area  before  the  recent  experiment  was  tried;  (2)  explained  the 
new  system  inaugurated  under  his  supervision;  and  (3),  stated  what  has 
been  accomplished  in  two  years. 

Under  the  old  system  there  were  63  schools  and  57  school  boards  in 
a sparsely  settled  district  with  a population  of  only  13,000.  The  teachers 
were  nearly  all  inexperienced  and  unevenly  paid  women.  The  buildings 
were  very  inferior,  and  the  equipment  was,  if  possible,  worse.  School 
tax  rates  varied  greatly  from  section  to  section,  and  in  many  cases  money 
was  wasted. 

In  October,  1934,  under  authority  of  the  British  Columbia  Public 
Schools  Act,  the  Department  of  Education  created  four  experimental  units 
from  thirty-nine  former  school  districts,  and  placed  them  under  the 
administration  of  a Director  of  Education  (the  School  Inspector)  and  an 
Official  Trustee,  the  former  responsible  for  all  school  services,  the  latter 
for  business  management.  The  results  of  the  first  year’s  work  under 
this  organization  were  so  encouraging  that  for  the  succeeding  year, 
1935-6,  the  whole  Peace  River  Inspectorate,  with  63  schools,  was  made 
into  one  administrative  unit,  and  the  duties  of  the  Director  of  Education 
were  enlarged  to  include  those  of  the  Official  Trustee. 

The  results  of  two  years’  work  under  the  new  system  were  striking. 
Buildings  and  equipment  were  much  improved ; unsanitary  conditions  were 
eliminated,  and  health  services  were  extended ; wider  educational  facilities 
were  made  available ; more  experienced  teachers  were  engaged,  and 
salaries  were  increased;  school  tax  rates  were  made  uniform  for  the 
whole  area ; opposition  to  the  new  plan  largely  disappeared,  partly  because 
the  total  cost  of  education  in  the  area  was  reduced.  The  total  average 
cost  of  education  per  pupil  in  the  whole  province  was  $68.37 ; in  the  Peace 
River  Area  under  the  new  system  it  was  only  $61.81  per  pupil,  and  yet  no 
teacher  in  the  area  received  less  than  $780  per  year. 

With  a few  exceptions,  the  rural  schools  of  Ontario  are  still  under 
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the  control  of  small  boards,  each  elected  to  look  after  one  tiny  school  with 
a single  teacher  and  a small  group  of  pupils.  Such  a system  is  costly,  and 
worse  still,  is  inefficient,  because  a small,  isolated  school  cannot  possibly 
offer  the  variety  of  training  and  of  health  service  which  the  schools  of  a 
larger  unit  can  provide.  Moreover,  under  the  old  system  some  school 
sections  are  overburdened  with  taxation  in  trying  to  maintain  even  the 
present  school  programme,  while  neighbouring  sections  are  taxed  very 
lightly.  Under  a system  of  larger  units  these  differences  would  largely 
disappear.  This  was  the  result  in  York  Township,  where  ten  school 
sections  were  united  in  1933  into  a larger  area  with  17  schools  and  11,000 
pupils.  Whereas  formerly  the  mill  rates  in  the  school  sections  varied 
from  8.9  to  42.3,  after  the  larger  area  had  been  formed  no  part  of  it  paid 
less  than  15  mills,  and  no  part  more  than  20.1  mills.  More  important 
still,  auxiliary  classes,  complete  dental  services,  and  nursing  services  were 
extended  to  the  poorer  sections  of  the  area,  and  much  was  done  to  extend 
manual  training  and  household  science  to  all  parts  of  the  township.  In 
four  other  Ontario  areas  similar  results  were  obtained.* 

There  is  one  outstanding  difference  between  the  experiments  with 
larger  areas  carried  out  in  British  Columbia,  and  those  so  far  tried  in 
Ontario.  In  the  west,  each  area  is  under  a director  or  administrator, 
appointed  by  the  province,  who  does  the  work  formerly  performed  by  the 
school  boards.  He  makes  up  the  estimates  for  the  year,  and  fixes  the  tax 
rate  for  school  purposes.  He  hires  the  teachers  and  fixes  their  salaries. 
He  looks  after  the  building  and  the  repairing  of  schools,  and  buys  supplies 
for  them.  He  seeks  advice  from  local  advisory  committees,  but  his  de- 
cisions are  final  in  all  these  matters.  He  is  a provincial  official  with  wide 
powers.  In  York  Township,  on  the  other  hand,  a board  elected  by  the 
larger  area  administers  all  those  phases  of  education  which  were  formerly 
under  the  control  of  the  ten  small  boards. 

Ontario  trustees  have  so  far  balked  all  attempts  to  establish  any 
general  system  of  larger  areas.  They  have  clung  tenaciously  to  the  small 
area  and  to  local  control,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  better  school  buildings, 
better  paid  teachers,  more  varied  courses,  better  health  services,  and 
lighter  taxation  can  be  had  through  the  establishment  of  larger  areas.  And 
as  yet  they  can  be  had  in  Ontario  through  elected  boards. 

Notes 

Fellowships  for  Teachers.  During  the  past  two  years  the  University  of 
London  Institute  of  Education  has  awarded  two  fellowships  in  education  to  graduates 
of  Canadian  universities.  These  fellowships  are  tenable  for  one  year,  and  are  of  the 
value  of  $1,250  each.  They  enable  the  holder  to  spend  a year  at  the  London  Institute 
of  Education  and  familiarize  himself  with  English  practice  in  regard  to  ideals  of 

* Jordan,  A.  A.,  The  Larger  Unit  of  Administration  in  Education,  The  School, 
XXIV,  11.  (Sept.  1935.) 
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both  education  and  administration.  Preference  is  given,  when  making  appointments, 
to  young  men  or  women  who  have  shown  an  unusual  capacity  in  their  undergraduate 
courses,  and  who  have  had  some  experience  as  either  teachers  or  administrators  in  a 
secondary  school  or  university. 

Two  fellowships  are  being  offered  again  this  year  for  students  who  will  begin 
their  work  in  London  next  September.  Applications  must  be  received  not  later 
than  March  31st  next.  The  Committee  of  Selection  consists  of  Dr.  H.  F.  Munro, 
Superintendent  of  Education  for  Nova  Scotia,  Principal  R.  C.  Wallace,  Queen’s 
University,  Kingston,  and  Principal  M.  W.  Wallace,  University  College,  Toronto. 
There  are  no  application  forms,  but  candidates  should  submit  a curriculum  vitae, 
detailed  information  regarding  their  undergraduate  and  graduate  work,  a statement 
regarding  the  reasons  which  impel  them  to  become  applicants,  and  several  testi- 
monials. Applications  should  be  sent  to  Principal  M.  W.  Wallace,  University 
College,  Toronto,  who  is  the  Secretary  of  the  Committee  of  Selection. 

Illustrative  Material  for  Teachers.  Since  the  publication  in  the  September 
issue  of  The  School  of  a list  of  firms  willing  to  send  pamphlets  and  samples  of  their 
products  to  teachers,  we  have  received  a number  of  letters,  notifying  us  that  supplies 
have  been  exhausted  by  the  large  demand.  In  addition  to  the  legitimate  requests  of 
teachers,  many  letters  from  pupils  have  asked  for  samples,  with  the  result  that  the 
Canadian  Asbestos  Co.  of  Canada  found  itself,  on  Nov.  27,  unable  to  supply  “any 
further  samples  this  year”.  Fry-Cadbury,  Ltd.  wrote  on  Dec.  3 : “This  material  is 
quite  expensive,  and  it  is  our  intention  to  issue  it  only  to  bona  fide  teachers.  It  is 
sometimes  difficult  to  determine  from  requests  whether  the  applicant  is  a bona  fide 
teacher  or  not,  and  we  therefore  should  appreciate  it,  if  you  would  publish  a notice 
relative  to  our  material,  stating  that  it  will  only  be  sent  to  the  applicant,  in  care  of 
his  or  her  actual  school  address.”  The  moral  of  this  is  obvious.  Teachers  should 
not  allow  any  pupil  to  write  for  either  printed  material  or  samples  of  products, 
unless  he  is  commissioned  to  do  so  as  a representative  of  the  class,  in  order  to  obtain 
samples  for  class  use. 

Prizes  for  Pupils  in  Secondary  Schools.  The  School  is  starting  a series  of 
competitions  for  pupils  in  secondary  schools.  The  first  one  will  be  in  science.  A 
prize  will  be  given  for  the  best  pupil’s  record  of  an  experiment  in  physics  or  chemistry. 
The  rules  governing  the  competition  are  as  follows : 

(1)  The  record  is  to  be  such  as  a model  pupil  should  prepare  for  his  science 
note-book. 

(2)  It  must  all  be  on  one  side  of  a single  sheet  and  of  such  proportions  that  it 
can  be  reproduced  on  a page  of  The  School. 

(3)  The  teacher  must  certify  that  it  is  the  work  of  a pupil  attending  his  regular 
classes. 

(4)  All  science  classes  in  a school  are  eligible,  but  only  one  report  may  be 
submitted  from  a class. 

(5)  If  a record  is  to  be  returned,  it  must  be  accompanied  by  a stamped,  addressed 
envelope. 

(6)  All  competing  records  must  be  received  in  the  office  of  The  School  by 
February  1,  1937. 

Essay  Contest  for  Pupils.  Teachers  who  wish  their  pupils  to  compete  for 
essay  prizes  ranging  from  $10  to  $50,  should  write  to  “Digest  and  Review”,  132 
West  31st  Street,  New  York  City,  for  samples  of  the  magazine  and  the  rules  govern- 
ing a contest  which  closes  on  Feb.  1. 
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The  Peace  River  Experiment 

WILLIAM  A.  PLENDERLEITH 
Director  of  Education,  Sumas-Matsqui-Abbotsford  Administrative  Area 
Late  Director  of  Education,  Peace  River  Administrative  Area 

PART  A of  this  article  dealt  with  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of 
school  administration  in  the  Peace  River  Inspectorate  in  1933. 
Part  B described  the  plan  proposed  to  remedy  the  unsatisfactory 
conditions.  This  part  will  indicate  the  results  obtained  in  the  Peace 
River  Inspectorate  by  the  application  of  the  larger  unit  system  of 
administration. 

PART  C 

The  Results  Obtained  by  the  Peace  River  Plan 

When  the  four  experimental  units  referred  to  in  Part  B had  been 
formed,  the  chief  problem  of  the  Director  was  to  determine  exactly  what 
degree  of  centralization  would  be  most  efficient  in  the  attaining  of  the 
objectives  of  a democratic  system.  On  the  one  hand,  under  the  former 
system  of  local  school  boards  there  had  been  too  much  diversity  of  control 
connected  with  externa , such  as,  salaries,  financial  support,  equipment, 
buildings,  and  administrative  practices.  On  the  other  hand,  there  had 
been  too  little  diversity  and  flexibility  in  the  school  services  connected 
with  interna , such  as,  curriculum,  the  methods  used  in  the  class-rooms, 
and  the  educational  and  health  opportunities  provided  for  children  and 
adults.  The  chief  efforts  of  the  Department,  therefore,  were  directed  to 
rectifying  the  above  defects  by  providing:  (1)  a uniformity  of  adminis- 
trative practices  connected  with  salaries,  financial  support,  and  business 
routine;  (2)  a diversity  of  school  services  connected  with  the  curriculum, 
teaching  methods,  and  the  educational  process  itself. 


Table  I 

Data  Relating  to  the  Four  Experimental  Units 


Name  of  District 

Number  of 
Schools 

Average 
mill  rate 

Range  in 
mill  rates 

Number  of 
pupils 

Peace,  Central 

14 

5.5 

9.7 

254 

Peace,  East 

10 

11.33 

21.6 

143 

Peace,  North 

6 

5.75 

8.0 

119 

Peace,  South 

9 

9.77 

17.0 

150 
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Uniformity  of  administrative  practices  connected  with  business 
routine  was  effected  immediately  by  the  standardizing  of  office  routine 
under  the  Official  Trustee,  but  uniformity  of  administrative  practices 
connected  with  salaries  and  with  financial  support  took  one  year  to  effect. 

Some  idea  of  the  lack  of  uniformity  of  financial  conditions  in  the 
schools  of  the  four  experimental  districts  before  consolidation  may  be 
obtained  from  Table  I.  This  table  indicates  the  number  of  schools  in 
each  experimental  unit,  the  average  mill  rate,  the  variation  in  mill  rate, 
and  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  each  area. 

In  1934-35,  after  the  establishment  of  the  four  larger  units,  a flat  tax 
rate  was  made  for  all  school  lands  in  each  unit  as  follows: 


Peace,  Central 5.6  mills 

Peace,  East 5.9  mills 

Peace,  North 4.6  mills 

Peace,  South . 7.3  mills 


The  new  system  of  larger  units  automatically  eliminated  many  of  the 
abuses  that  had  existed  under  the  old  system  of  small  units,  and  by  the 
end  of  the  first  year  a total  saving  of  $2,800.00  had  been  made  on  the 
operation  of  the  schools  in  the  four  experimental  units.  As  a result  of 
the  new  system,  the  Inspector  was  able  in  June,  1935,  to  report  to  the 
Department  of  Education  : 

A.  That  a unification  of  objectives  had  been  effected  among  the  three  chief  authori- 
ties responsible  for  school  administration  in  the  larger  units. 

B.  That  there  was  complete  co-ordination  and  co-operation  between  the  health 
authorities  and  the  Official  Trustee.  (All  reports  suggesting  improvements  had  re- 
ceived immediate  attention,  instead  of  being  sidetracked  as  formerly  with  the  reply, 
“We  haven’t  the  money  to  carry  out  these  recommendations.”) 

C.  That  the  Official  Trustee  had  carried  out  the  provisions  of  the  British  Columbia 
“Public  Schools  Act”  without  fear  or  prejudice. 

D.  That  the  teachers  had  been  freed  from  the  petty  tyranny  which  was  so  often 
practised  by  the  local  school  boards  in  the  past. 

E.  That  sectional  jealousies  caused  by  differences  in  mill  rates  were  eliminated. 

F.  That  there  were  no  short-sighted  local  school  boards  to  retard  educational  pro- 
gress through  local  prejudice. 

G.  That  there  were  no  applications  during  the  year  from  taxpayers  desiring  to  be 
transferred  from  one  district  to  another. 

H.  That  all  books  and  accounts  in  connection  with  school  expenditures  were  kept 
accurately,  and  had  come  under  the  supervision  of  the  Government  Auditor. 

I.  That  a saving  of  $1,600.00  had  been  made  in  secretaries’  allowances  in  school 
districts  under  the  Official  Trustee. 

J.  That  a salary  schedule  had  been  drawn  up  to  give  each  teacher  a salary  in 
proportion  to  services  rendered. 

K.  That  a definite  system  of  promotion  was  being  arranged.  (Under  this  system 
teachers  coming  from  the  outside  will  have  to  take  the  most  undesirable  schools,  and 
the  best  teachers  in  the  consolidated  units  will  be  given  the  first  chance  to  move  to  better 
positions.) 
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L.  That  there  was  a general  uniformity  in  the  service  supplied  to  the  rural  schools 
in  the  consolidated  unit,  and  that  arrangements  were  being  made  to  supply  all  schools 
with  an  adequate  health  service,  sufficient  supplies,  and  proper  accommodation. 

M.  That  in  the  case  of  new  schools  built  within  the  consolidated  areas,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  would  not  have  to  provide  the  initial  grant. 

N.  That  a saving  on  bank  service  charges  amounting  to  $240.00  had  been  made. 

O.  That  a saving  of  approximately  10  per  cent,  had  been  made  in  the  cost  of  fuel 
and  ice. 

P.  That  a saving  of  approximately  5 per  cent,  had  been  made  in  the  buying  of 
school  supplies. 

Q.  That  the  average  mill  rate  for  the  four  consolidated  districts  was  5.85  mills, 
whereas  in  the  schools  forming  the  consolidated  districts  the  individual  rates,  as  approved 
by  the  last  annual  meeting,  would  have  ranged  from  1.5  mills  to  25  mills,  with  an  aver- 
age rate  of  8.08  mills. 

R.  That  the  old  family-compact  system  had  been  abolished,  and  that  the  rate- 
payers felt  that  anyone  submitting  a reasonable  tender  had  a fair  chance  of  getting  a 
contract. 

S.  That  the  secretary  racket  had  been  stopped. 

T.  That  the  teachers  were  satisfied  with  the  new  system;  and  that  those  teachers 
working  outside  the  consolidated  districts,  at  the  last  Peace  River  Teachers’  Convention, 
had  voted  unanimously  in  favour  of  a recommendation  that  the  Department  appoint 
an  official  trustee  for  the  whole  Peace  River  Inspectorate. 

U.  That  there  was  now  no  desire  on  the  part  of  the  bachelors  to  close  schools  in 
order  to  save  money,  because  being  in  a consolidated  district  they  paid  their  school 
taxes,  whether  they  had  a school  in  their  locality  or  not. 

V.  That  settlers,  who  formerly  had  a sufficient  number  of  children  to  warrant  the 
establishment  of  a school,  but  who,  under  the  old  system,  preferred  to  have  their  children 
grow  up  in  ignorance  rather  than  pay  for  the  building  of  a new  school,  were  now  paying 
school  taxes  without  protest  under  the  flat-rate  assessment ; and  that  these  settlers  were 
now  petitioning,  as  was  quite  within  their  rights,  to  have  school  services  provided  for 
their  children. 

W.  That  people  who  had  been  holding  land  for  purely  speculative  purposes  were 
turning  it  back  to  the  Government.  Thus  land  which  was  formerly  in  no  school  district 
was  included  in  the  revised  boundaries  of  the  larger  units,  and  could  now  be  redistributed 
to  bona  fide  settlers. 

X.  That  the  majority  of  the  people  in  the  larger  units  were  now  in  favour  of  con- 
solidation, and  that  many  of  the  ratepayers,  who  so  strongly  opposed  the  plan  when  it 
was  inaugurated,  had  admitted  that  their  antagonism  was  unreasonable  and  that  they 
had  now  become  ardent  supporters  of  the  new  system. 

Y.  That  all  necessary  equipment  had  been  bought  for  the  schools;  that  free  high 
school  tuition  had  been  given  to  all  students  who  desired  it;  and  that  increased  library 
facilities  had  been  provided  to  every  school  in  the  four  larger  units. 

Z.  That  the  ratepayers  of  several  districts  (Pouce  Coupe,  Dawson  Creek,  Sunset 
Prairie,  and  Kelly  Lake),  which  had  not  been  included  in  the  larger  units,  now  realized 
the  advantages  of  the  larger  units  and  had  requested,  voted,  and  petitioned  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  new  scheme  of  administration. 

During  1935-36,  after  the  plan  of  a larger  unit  had  been  applied  to  all 
schools  in  the  Inspectorate,  the  objectives  of  the  Department  were  fully 
realized  in  connection  with  both  the  interna  and  the  externa  of  the  system. 
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As  a result  of  the  changes  made  in  administration,  the  financial  and 
educational  efficiency  of  the  whole  unit  had  been  increased  to  a degree 
which  has  surpassed  even  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  the  departmental 
officials.  This  statement  is  supported  by  the  following  facts  relating  to 
the  schools  of  the  Peace  River  Rural  School  District: 

A.  Economy  in  Operation.  In  1935-36  a saving  of  more  than  $12,000.00  was 
made  in  the  business  administration  of  the  system  by: 

1.  Elimination  of  secretaries’  allowances. 

2.  Elimination  of  yearly  audit  fees. 

3.  Elimination  of  bank  charges  on  inidvidual  school  accounts. 

4.  Reduction  in  insurance  rates  by  using  a blanket  insurance  system. 

5.  Standardizing  janitors’  salaries. 

6.  Buying  supplies  in  bulk. 

7.  A general  avoidance  of  waste  of  school  funds  through  a proper  system  of  budget- 
ing and  accounting. 

8.  An  increase  of  10  per  cent,  in  the  general  pass  lists  throughout  all  grades  in  the 
larger  unit.  This  increase  was  effected  by: 

(a)  careful  selection  of  fourteen  new  teachers  by  the  Registrar  of  the  Teachers’ 
Bureau; 

(b)  elimination  of  four  weak  teachers; 

(c)  adjustment  of  seven  teachers  to  positions  they  could  hold  more  suitably; 

( d ) an  increase  in  esprit  de  corps  through  making  the  entire  area  a promotion  area 
for  the  teachers; 

(e)  increased  efficiency  through  decreased  mobility  of  teachers; 

(/)  additional  improvements  in  teaching  equipment; 

(g)  adjustment  of  teachers’  salaries  on  a basis  of  “services  rendered”; 

( h ) guarantee  of  annual  increment  for  satisfactory  work; 

(i)  general  quickening  of  professional  interest  as  shown  by  enrolment  of  over  80 
per  cent,  of  staff  at  summer  schools  and  in  home  reading  courses. 

B.  Enlarged  Educational  Offerings  and  Improvements  made  Possible  by  the 
Saving  on  Administration.  From  the  $12,000.00  saved  on  business  administration,  the 
following  enlarged  educational  offerings  and  improvements  in  equipment  were  made: 

1.  Free  tuition  has  been  provided  for  all  students  who  wish  to  attend  high  school 
from  any  of  the  local  districts  within  the  larger  unit. 

2.  A junior  high  school  has  been  established  at  Dawson  Creek  for  the  benefit  of 
those  pupils  who  did  not  desire  the  ordinary  course. 

3.  Technical  courses  have  been  arranged  for  pupils  of  the  Dawson  Creek  High 
School  and  of  adjacent  districts. 

4.  Two  new  high  schools  have  been  authorized,  one  at  Rolla  and  the  other  at 
Dawson  Creek. 

5.  Arrangements  have  been  made  to  move  the  Bon  Accord  School,  which  will  be 
closed  this  year,  to  a location  three  miles  from  its  present  site.  This  school  in  its  new 
location  will  be  used  as  a junior  high  school  to  accommodate  students  from  four  adjacent 
elementary  school  districts. 

6.  Free  night  school  classes  have  been  provided  at  twenty  different  centres  where 
formerly  none  were  in  operation. 

7.  Additional  library  equipment,  averaging  $25.00  per  school,  has  been  distributed 
throughout  the  district. 

8.  Nine  library  centres  for  adults  have  been  equipped  and  are  being  supplied  by  a 
rotating  system  of  libraries  controlled  by  the  official  trustee. 
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9.  The  saving  on  administration  has  provided  the  District’s  share  of  the  cost  of 
the  dental  service  which  has  been  given  free  to  more  than  1,000  school  children  and 
many  of  the  pre-school  children  in  the  area. 

10.  The  saving  on  administration  has  provided  the  District’s  share  of  the  cost  of  the 
Peace  River  Health  Unit  established  under  the  Rockefeller  grant.  Under  this  unit, 
vaccination,  inoculation,  and  disease  prevention  treatments  have  been  given  to  all 
children  requiring  them.  Twenty-six  pairs  of  spectacles  (ordinary  cost  $10.00  per 
pair)  have  been  supplied  to  the  pupils  requiring  them  at  a flat  clinical  rate  of  $3.75  per 
pair.  Arrangements  are  being  made  at  the  present  time  for  clinics  in  which  all  those 
pupils  with  defective  tonsils  and  adenoids  will  have  the  opportunity  to  have  them 
removed. 

THE  OLD  TYPE  OF  PEACE  RIVER  SCHOOL 
Kelly  Lake  School 


This  picture  indicates  the  old  log  type  of  school.  Two  or  three  small 
windows  were  placed  on  each  side  of  the  building.  A stovepipe  projecting 
through  the  roof  served  as  a chimney.  There  was  no  cloakroom  or  wash- 
room for  the  children.  There  was  scarcely  room  for  an  adult  to  stand  erect 
in  some  parts  of  the  building.  The  interior  walls,  mudded  and  unfinished, 
were  similar  to  the  outside  walls.  Schools  of  this  type  have  been  replaced 
by  modern,  well  lighted  buildings,  built  according  to  the  plan  shown  in  the 
picture  below. 


11.  One  old  school,  which  was  burned,  has  been  replaced  by  a fully  equipped,  modern 
frame  building. 

12.  Four  schools  have  been  reopened  in  areas  where  the  schools  had  been  closed 
under  the  former  system. 

13.  Four  new  schools  have  been  built  to  supply  the  needs  of  areas  requiring  educa- 
tional facilities. 

14.  Two  new  schools  have  been  built  to  replace  obsolete  buildings. 

15.  Consolidation  of  schools  has  been  made  in  the  following  four  cases:  (a)  where 

the  school  population  of  North  Swan  Lake  is  accommodated  at  Hays  and  South  Swan 
Lake  Schools;  ( b ) where  the  school  population  of  East  Pine  is  accommodated  at  Tuscolla 
Mountain  School;  (c)  where  the  school  population  of  Alderdale  is  accommodated  at 
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Seven  Mile  Corner  School;  ( d ) where  the  school  population  of  Valley  View  is  accom- 
modated at  North  Rolla  School. 

16.  Fourteen  ice  houses  have  been  built  to  hold  ice  for  drinking  water  in  districts 
where  pupils  formerly  had  to  drink  slough  or  polluted  stream  water. 

17.  Seven  new  barns  have  been  built  to  shelter  the  horses  of  children  who  have  to 
ride  to  school. 

18.  Seventeen  entries  have  been  built  on  school  houses.  These  were  built  to  act  as 
cloak  rooms  and  storage  rooms  as  well  as  to  improve  the  heating  of  the  schools. 

19.  School  buildings  have  been  brought  up  to  a commendable  standard  as  far  as 
sanitation,  lighting,  heating,  and  ventilation  are  concerned. 

20.  These  improvements  include:  the  ceiling,  papering  and  kalsomining  of  the 


THE  NEW  TYPE  OF  PEACE  RIVER  SCHOOL 
North  Dawson  Creek  School 


All  new  one-roomed  frame  schools  built  since  consolidation  are  con- 
structed on  a plan  similar  to  the  above  illustration. 

This  type  of  school  was  designed  to  suit  the  Peace  River  District. 
The  school  is  built  close  to  the  ground  to  prevent  the  cold  from  penetrating 
the  floor.  The  chimney  is  on  the  east  end  of  the  school  that  the  prevail- 
ing wind  may  not  blow  sparks  across  the  roof.  The  windows  occupy 
nearly  the  whole  of  one  side  of  the  main  classroom.  The  inner  porch  is 
used  as  a cloakroom  and  washroom.  The  ceilings  are  12  feet  from  the  floor, 
and  the  interior  of  the  school  is  lined,  papered,  and  kalsomined. 


interiors  of  ten  schools;  reflooring  six  schools;  repainting  the  outsides  of  four  schools; 
fencing  and  clearing  grounds  of  seven  schools;  purchase  of  additional  ground  for  two 
schools;  purchase  of  sanitary  paper  towels,  towel  containers,  toilet  paper,  toilet  paper 
holders  for  thirty-two  schools;  building  new  toilets  for  six  schools;  purchase  of  water 
coolers  and  sanitary  drinking  fountains  for  forty-six  schools;  purchase  of  new  stoves 
for  eleven  schools;  installation  of  electric  lights  in  two  schools,  gasoline  lighting  in  six 
schools,  and  new  wells  at  eight  schools. 

C.  Actual  Saving  to  Taxpayers.  Notwithstanding  the  cost  of  all  the  above  im- 
provements, the  total  school  taxes  in  the  Peace  River  District  have  been  reduced  as 
shown  by  the  following  statistics  given  below.  These  figures  illustrate  the  difference  in 
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school  taxes  in  the  districts  in  the  Peace  River  area  before  and  after  consolidation.  The 
table  is  based  on  the  assessment  roll  of  the  year  preceding  consolidation  compared  with 
the  assessment  roll  of  the  year  following  consolidation.  It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that 
a flat  rate  of  six  mills  is  now  set  as  the  school  tax  rate  for  all  the  sixty-five  schools  within 


the  larger  unit. 

Table  II 

1.  Increase  in  Taxation 

Total  number  of  districts  in  which  tax  rate  was  increased  by  con- 
solidation   24 

Average  increase  in  these  districts 2.5  mills 

Maximum  increase  in  any  district  since  consolidation 4.7  mills 

2.  Decrease  in  Taxation 

Total  number  of  districts  in  which  tax  rate  was  decreased  by  con- 
solidation   33 

Maximum  decrease  in  any  district  since  consolidation 19.0  mills 

Average  decrease  in  these  districts 4.7  mills 

3.  No  Change  in  Taxation 

Number  of  districts  not  affected  by  change 8 

4.  Average  Tax 

Average  tax  in  all  districts  before  consolidation 7.4  mills 

Average  tax  in  all  districts  after  consolidation 6.0  mills 


Average  reduction 1.4  mills 

5.  Range  in  Tax  Rate 

Range  of  tax  rates  before  consolidation  (1.3  mills  to  25  mills) 23.7  mills 

Range  of  tax  rates  under  consolidation  (6  mills  throughout) 0.0  mills 

6.  Cost  and  Saving  per  Pupil  Enrolled 

Total  average  cost  of  education  per  pupil  enrolled  in  whole  province.  . . . $68.37 
Total  average  yearly  cost  of  education  per  pupil  enrolled  in  Peace  River 
Larger  Unit  since  consolidation 61.81 


Saving  (per  pupil  enrolled)  in  Larger  Unit $6.56 

7.  Saving  to  Local  and  Provincial  Taxpayers 


1933  Per  cent.  1936  Per  cent. 

Government  Grant $58,389.92  63.6  $51,543.62  67.7 

Local  Taxes 32,982.20  36.4  24,500.00  32.3 


Total $91,372.12  100%  $76,043.62  100% 


It  will  be  noticed  from  this  table: 

A.  That  the  total  cost  of  education  has  been  reduced; 

B.  That  the  percentage  of  the  costs  paid  by  the  government  has  been  increased 
(although  the  actual  amount  has  been  decreased)  in  return  for  increased  central  admin- 
istrative responsibility; 

C.  That  the  local  taxes  for  educational  purposes  in  the  Larger  Unit  have  been 
reduced  by  $8,482.20  since  1933,  including  the  cost  of  the  four  additional  schools  that 
were  operating  in  1936. 

It  might  also  be  of  interest  to  note  at  this  point: 

1.  That  no  additional  debts  were  incurred  by  the  consolidated  unit; 

2.  That  debts,  bonds,  and  interest  (amounting  to  over  $4,000.00)  incurred  by 
former  school  boards  were  paid  up; 

3.  That  no  teacher’s  salary  has  been  reduced  since  the  consolidated  unit  was 
established; 
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4.  That  $780.00  is  the  minimum  salary  for  elementary  school  teachers; 

5.  That  $1,100.00  is  the  minimum  salary  for  junior  high  and  superior  school 
teachers; 

6.  That  $1,200.00  is  the  minimum  salary  for  high  school  teachers; 

7.  That  the  majority  of  the  teachers  in  the  unit  are  receiving  more  than  the  mini- 
mum salary. 

During  the  three  years  that  the  experimentation  with  the  larger  unit 
of  administration  has  been  carried  on,  there  has  developed  a steadily 
increasing  body  of  public  opinion  in  favour  of  the  new  system.  Districts 
in  which  the  ratepayers  were  one  hundred  per  cent,  against  the  system 
in  1934,  have  now  swung  in  the  opposite  direction  and  are  one  hundred 
per  cent,  for  it.  The  following  excerpt  from  the  annual  report  of  an 
advisory  committee  indicates  the  change  in  attitude: 

“Moved  by  Mr.  Barringham  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Enghnell,  that  the 
secretary  write  a letter  to  the  Official  Trustee  and  to  those  in  his  office,  assuring 
them  of  the  appreciation  of  the  people  in  this  district  for  the  interest  shown 
during  the  school  term,  1935-36,  by  that  office  in  making  improvements  to  the 
buildings,  supplying  library  books,  and  the  addition  of  more  playing  space  for 
the  children.” 

This  letter  expresses  the  opinion  of  ratepayers  who  only  two  years  ago 
unanimously  signed  a petition  to  the  Minister  of  Education  protesting 
against  the  new  form  of  school  administration. 

Dozens  of  such  letters,  expressing  appreciation  of  the  new  system, 
from  Women’s  Institutes,  Farmers’  Institutes,  and  other  public  and 
private  bodies  are  on  file.  These  letters  indicate  the  favourable  attitude 
of  the  majority  of  the  ratepayers  toward  the  larger  unit  in  the  Peace 
River  Inspectorate. 

Judged  by  results,  the  present  system  of  school  administration  in  the 
larger  unit  is  much  more  efficient  in  every  way  than  the  former  system  of 
school  administration  in  the  smaller  local  units. 


President’s  Address* 

Canadian  Education  Association 

GEORGE  F.  ROGERS 
Chief  Inspector  of  Secondary  Schools  for  Ontario 

IF  this  Canadian  Education  Association  is  to  be  maintained,  if  it  is  to 
grow  (and  unless  it  grows  in  membership  and  in  influence  there  seems 
to  be  little  justification  for  its  continued  existence),  it  must  do  so 
against  geographical  handicaps.  Representatives  from  the  Maritime 

*For  an  account  of  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Canadian  Education  Association  in 
Regina,  Oct.  19-21,  see  the  December  issue  of  The  School,  pp.  281-6. 
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Provinces  who  are  here  to-day  have  had  to  journey  2,000  miles  or  more ; 
those  from  British  Columbia,  1,000  miles.  On  this  continent  the  physical 
features  are  such  that  in  the  main  the  fairways  run  north  and  south,  the 
natural  hazards  and  bunkers  make  east  and  west  going  difficult.  A 
traveller  from  Mars  who  knew  nothing  of  our  history  would  hardly  be- 
lieve it  possible  for  two  countries,  Canada  and  the  United  States,  to 
develop  in  the  line  of  direction  along  which  we  have  developed.  All  his 
preconceptions,  as  he  looked  at  the  Western  Hemisphere  from  his  native 
planet  through  some  colossal  telescope,  would  be  shot  to  pieces.  Grad- 
ually, as  he  read  our  story,  he  would  come  to  realize  that  something 
stronger  than  the  laws  of  physiography  has  been  at  work,  and  that  we 
are  as  we  are,  partly  because  discoverers  and  colonists  followed  the  gleam 
of  the  western  sky,  seeking  pots  of  gold,  but  mainly  because  of  sentiment, 
to  use  a weak  term  for  a powerful  spiritual  force.  We  are  a British 
people,  with  a solid  foundation  of  adventurous  souls  from  the  British 
Isles  and  France,  men  and  women  obsessed,  not  with  wanderlust,  but 
with  a colonizing  spirit,  who  made  homes  for  themselves  out  of  the 
wilderness,  and  who  loved  the  land  of  their  adoption  well  enough  to  fight 
for  it  and  draw  to  it  people  of  a like  spirit  from  other  countries.  The 
welding  which  has  resulted  has  brought  into  being  a race  of  Canadians 
who  are  proud  to  retain  the  best  traditions  and  ideals  of  the  countries 
from  which  their  forbears  came,  yet  conscious  of  their  own  national  char- 
acteristics. Geography  has  had  to  give  way  before  history. 

Any  grouping,  however,  which  may  be  regarded  as  more  or  less  illo- 
gical, cannot  depend  for  its  permanence  on  tradition  and  sentiment  alone. 
This  is  a matter-of-fact  world,  a bread-and-butter  world.  Economic 
considerations  weigh  heavily  with  us.  Blood  is  not  always  thicker  than 
water.  And  so,  if  our  Dominion  is  to  persist  as  it  is,  the  component 
parts  must  develop  common  interests.  As  the  Dominion,  so  this  Cana- 
dian Education  Association.  Those  who  drafted  our  Canadian  consti- 
tution were  wise  in  placing  the  control  of  education  in  the  hands  of  pro- 
vincial governments.  Apart  from  the  obvious  practical  difficulties  of 
administering  education  from  Ottawa,  difficulties  which  even  a casual 
glance  at  the  provinces  with  their  diverse  problems  makes  apparent,  there 
is  from  any  educational  point  of  view  the  advantage  which  always  ac- 
crues, when  there  is  freedom  from  central  control.  Indeed,  I am  inclined 
to  think  that  the  freedom  which  each  province  enjoys  in  its  educational 
affairs  might  well  be  extended  to  smaller  units  within  the  provinces.  I 
am  not  thinking  of  counties,  because  municipal  boundaries  seldom  coin- 
cide with  educational  boundaries,  but  of  school  areas  the  boundaries  of 
which  might  cut  across  county  and  township  lines. 

If,  then,  education  is  a matter  of  provincial  concern,  has  a Canadian 
Education  Association  any  function  peculiar  to  itself,  other  than  that 
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of  an  avenue  for  the  interchange  of  opinion,  which  is  in  itself  a possible 
justification  for  its  existence?  Before  attempting  to  answer  this  ques- 
tion, may  I suggest  that,  although  the  Federal  Government  has  no  control 
over  education  in  the  provinces,  it  has  or  should  have  a deep  interest  in 
it,  for  the  education  of  the  citizens  of  a country  is  of  greater  national 
importance  than  anything  else.  Italy,  Germany,  Russia  recognize  this 
and  are  engaged  at  the  present  time  in  bolstering  up  and  attempting  to 
perpetuate  their  political  and  social  systems  by  propaganda  in  the  schools 
and  colleges.  The  tendency  of  the  totalitarian  state  is  to  advance  its 
policy  of  prostituting  the  schools  to  political  purposes.  So  much  so,- 
indeed,  that  scholarship  and  academic  freedom  are  suffering.  Unfor- 
tunately, state  interference  with  what  is  peculiarly  the  realm  of  the  school 
is  not  confined  to  the  Eastern  Hemisphere.  Recently  state  legislatures 
in  many  parts  of  the  United  States  have  passed  laws  which  attempt  to 
prescribe  what  teachers  should  subscribe  to,  and  what  limitations  should 
be  placed  on  their  teachings.  The  National  Education  Association  of  the 
United  States,  sensing  danger  in  this,  thought  it  well  to  pass  the  following 
resolution  at  a recent  meeting: 

“This  Association  believes  that  great  danger  to  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  democracy  comes  through  any  attempt  to  suppress  freedom  of 
speech,  teaching,  inquiry  or  discussion.  It  opposes  and  condemns  the 
enactment  of  such  legislation,  national,  state,  or  local,  as  has  for  its  direct 
or  implied  purpose  the  abrogation  of  such  civil  liberties.  It  therefore 
urges  on  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  early  repeal  of  the  rider  at- 
tached to  the  Appropriation  Bill  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  passed  in 
June,  1935,  which  limits  freedom  of  teaching  in  the  District  of  Columbia.” 

To  cite  another  instance  of  state  interference,  let  me  remind  you  that 
some  time  ago  the  Massachusetts  State  Legislature  passed  a Teachers’ 
Oath  Bill  against  the  opposition  of  sixteen  college  and  university  presi- 
dents. Since  this  bill  passed,  not  one  single  disloyal  teacher  has  been 
discovered  or  removed,  but  two  or  three  loyal  and  conscientious  pro- 
fessors have  resigned  in  protest. 

In  contrast,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  1927  a proposal  for  a 
teachers’  oath  was  brought  before  the  British  Parliament.  In  answer  to 
those  who  urged  the  need  of  this  to  suppress  any  attempt  at  radical  pro- 
paganda in  the  schools,  Lord  Percy  said:  “I  believe  the  House  can  con- 
fidently rely  upon  the  strong  opinion  of  the  teaching  profession  as  a whole 
to  counteract  such  propaganda.  The  standards  of  the  teaching  profes- 
sion are  the  only  sure  protection  against  evils  of  this  kind.  If  a free 
society  cannot  rely  on  the  good  sense  of  the  teachers,  external  restrictions 
are  likely  to  do  more  harm  than  good.”  The  proposal  never  came  to  a 
vote. 

It  may  be  one  of  the  duties  of  this  association  to  do  what  it  can  to 
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protect  the  teachers  against  any  action  by  outside  bodies  which  would  be 
invidious  and  tend  to  make  the  teachers  suspects  in  the  public  eye.  I 
mention  this  not  that  I have  any  fear  of  our  governments  doing  anything 
to  curtail  the  freedom  of  the  teachers,  but  that  the  teachers  may  know 
that  this  association,  made  up  as  it  is  largely  of  government  officials,  feels 
that  not  only  should  the  schools  continue  to  enjoy  their  present  freedom, 
but  that  they  should  be  encouraged  to  take  on  a greater  degree  of  freedom 
and  its  consequent  responsibility. 

Personally,  I am  strongly  opposed  to  bureaucratic  administration  of 
educational  institutions.  The  trouble  in  my  own  province  is  that  for 
some  reason  or  other  teachers  are  not  keen  to  exercise  the  freedom  that 
they  have. 

Apropos  of  the  freedom  of  the  teacher,  may  I refer  to  the  following. 
In  Ontario,  as  in  other  provinces,  we  have  for  many  years  worshipped  the 
fetish  of  formal  departmental  examinations,  with  an  undue  emphasis  on 
matriculation.  By  we , I mean  parents,  employers,  teachers.  We  appear 
to  have  forgotten  that  the  matriculation  examination  was  set  up  for  one 
purpose  and  for  one  purpose  only,  viz.,  as  a means  of  admission  to  uni- 
versities and  professional  schools.  A year  or  two  ago,  a series  of  talks 
on  the  requirements  of  various  occupations  was  broadcast  from  a station 
in  Toronto.  It  was  a mild  attempt  at  vocational  guidance.  One  of  the 
speakers  was  the  manager  of  a bank.  After  listing  some  of  the  qualities 
bank  men  looked  for  in  applicants  for  positions,  he  ended  his  address  by 
saying:  “Remember  you  must  have  your  matriculation.”  As  a result 
of  this  sort  of  talk,  nearly  every  parent — and  you  know  we  parents  look 
upon  our  offspring  as  young  Apollos,  no  matter  how  much  like  Apollyons 
they  may  appear  to  others — insists  that  his  child  when  he  enters  school 
must  be  exposed  to  Latin,  without  any  consideration  of  his  interests  and 
aptitudes.  As  a result,  our  classes  in  this  subject  are  cluttered  up 
with  pupils  who  are  congenitally  indisposed  towards  a purely  academic 
education.  As  a corollary  to  this  widespread  notion,  the  results  of  depart- 
mental examinations  are  looked  upon  as  the  sole  gauge  of  achievement  in 
school  courses. 

After  this  long  digression  may  I return  to  the  point  from  which  I went 
off  on  a tangent,  and  suggest  something  that  this  association  might  do  to 
justify  further  its  existence,  and  that  is  to  emphasize  the  national  import- 
ance of  education,  with  a view  to  obtaining  financial  aid,  without  restric- 
tions, from  the  Federal  Government.  I am  not  proposing  that  this 
association  should  send  a deputation  down  to  Ottawa,  hat  in  hand,  but 
that  the  members  should  use  their  influence  in  their  own  provinces  to 
convince  the  authorities  that  federal  grants  for  education  would  more 
equably  distribute  costs,  and  could  be  used  with  advantage  to  stimulate 
certain  types  of  education  which  would  do  much  for  Canada  as  a whole. 
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During  the  ten  years  (more  in  some  provinces)  during  which  Federal 
grants  were  available  for  agricultural  schools  and  other  types  of  voca- 
tional schools,  marked,  progress  was  made  along  hitherto  neglected  lines. 
Federal  aid  for  education  has  been  given  the  states  to  the  south  of  us 
under  the  recovery  scheme,  and  while  perhaps  none  of  our  provinces  has 
been  in  such  dire  need  as  certain  of  the  American  States,  we  also  have 
been  hard  hit,  and  it  seems  to  seme  of  us  that  in  times  of  depression  the 
schools  and  the  teachers  are  the  first  to  suffer. 

During  the  past  six  years  we  have  heard  a great  deal  about  the  high 
cost  of  education.  This  complaint  has  come  not  only  from  members  of 
municipal  councils,  many  of  whom  take  the  ground  that  the  councils 
and  not  the  school  boards  should  control  school  expenditures,  but  from 
provincial  legislators,  who,  when  they  look  over  the  estimates  for  the 
current  fiscal  year  and  find  that  the  estimates  of  the  Department  of 
Education  bulk  large  in  the  total  requirement,  make  a concerted  attack 
on  them.  As  a matter  of  fact,  there  is  no  kind  of  financial  assistance 
given  by  governments  which  goes  more  directly  into  the  coffers  of 
the  local  authorities,  or  relieves  the  taxes  of  a larger  proportion  of  the 
population,  than  legislative  grants  to  schools.  On  the  ground  of  practical 
politics  alone,  generous  support  to  schools  by  any  government  is  good 
business. 

There  are  two  or  three  other  matters  of  common  interest  to  the  nine 
provinces  that  I think  might  engage  the  attention  of  this  association 
at  its  biennial  meetings.  The  first  is  the  matter  of  adult  education.  As 
you  know,  there  is  a Canadian  Association  for  Adult  Education,  with 
Mr.  W.  J.  Dunlop  of  the  University  of  Toronto  as  President,  and  Mr.  E. 
A.  Corbett,  who  is  on  leave-of-absence  from  the  University  of  Alberta, 
as  Secretary.  The  work  of  this  newly  formed  association  is  of  such 
national  importance  that  anything  which  our  association  can  do  in 
furthering  the  extension  of  adult  education  throughout  the  Dominion 
should  be  done.  The  field  of  adult  education  is  not  primarily  our  field. 
Most  of  us  are  concerned  mainly  with  the  education  of  minors  in  the 
schools.  Our  schools  touch  but  lightly  certain  subjects  of  study,  e.g., 
economics,  civics,  social  sciences,  which  should  engage  the  attention  of 
adult  Canadians.  My  personal  opinion  is  that  there  is  a danger  in  intro- 
ducing the  subjects  I have  mentioned  into  our  schools  too  early.  Interest 
— the  active  force  in  all  education — in  economic,  political  and  social 
problems,  comes  only  with  .maturity  and  from  outside  contacts. 

I would  suggest  that  this  association  should  go  on  record  as  being 
in  full  accord  with  the  purpose  and  efforts  of  the  Canadian  Association 
for  Adult  Education,  and  offer  its  services  in  aiding  in  any  practical 
way  possible  the  work  of  the  Association  for  Adult  Education. 

The  next  suggestion  I have  to  offer  is  a practical  one  but  whether 
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or  not  it  is  a feasible  one  is  for  you  to  say.  It  relates  to  the  matter  of 
text-books.  Do  not  be  alarmed,  I am  not  advocating  uniform  text-books 
throughout  Canada.  I realize  that  this  would  be  impracticable  and 
inadvisable.  There  are,  however,  I believe,  a number  of  text-books 
which  are  authorized  in  two  or  more  provinces,  and  if  some  means 
could  be  devised  by  which  these  books  would  be  sold  at  a standard 
price,  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  all  concerned,  except  perhaps  the 
publishers.  Again,  when  text-books  in  use  in  several  provinces  are  being 
revised,  if  the  suggestions  from  teachers  regarding  the  needed  revisions 
were  pooled,  the  results  might  be  advantageous  even  to  the  publishers. 
During  the  past  year,  we  in  Ontario  have  been  experimenting  with  three 
introductory  text-books  in  Latin,  and  two  in  French.  I have  no  doubt 
that  similar  experiments  have  been  carried  on  in  other  provinces. 

If  it  were  possible  for  us  to  have  results  of  similar  experiments  in 
other  provinces,  our  selection  would  be  on  a wider  basis.  This  is  a 
purely  technical  matter  and  you  may  think  that  it  does  not  properly 
concern  our  association,  but  some  committee  might  be  set  up  which 
would  form  the  necessary  liaison.  It  is  rather  unfortunate  that  our 
departments  of  Education  work  so  much  by  themselves. 

The  word  text-book  connotes  curricula.  We  are  all  concerned  in 
courses  of  studies,  departmental  officials  not  less  than  school  adminis- 
trators and  teachers.  On  this  continent  perhaps  more  than  anywhere 
else  educators  have  swung  away  from  tradition.  We  are  living  in  a 
utilitarian  age,  and  naturally  a good  deal  of  emphasis  is  being  placed 
on  a practical  education,  one  which  fits  the  youth  of  the  nation  for 
vocations  and  for  citizenship.  Learning  for  learning’s  sake  is  no  longer 
the  slogan  of  the  schools.  There  is,  however,  a real  danger  in  too 
great  a swing  away  from  the  hard  disciplinary  subjects  of  study.  I 
am  thinking  mainly  of  secondary  school  curricula.  The  elementary 
schools  do  not  present  to  the  same  extent  a problem  in  this  respect. 
They  are  concerned  mainly  with  developing  skills  in  using  the  tools  of 
learning.  Instead,  however,  of  labouring  this  question  of  curricula, 
may  I read  you  an  extract  from  an  address  given  by  the  President  of 
Harvard  University  at  its  recent  tercentenary  celebration.  Dr.  Conant 
says: 

“The  older  educational  discipline  was  based  on  the  study  of  the  classics  and 
mathematics;  it  provided  a common  background  which  steadied  the  thinking  of 
all  educated  men.  We  can  not  bring  back  this  system  if  we  would,  but  we  must 
find  its  modern  equivalent.  Like  our  ancestors  we  must  study  the  past,  for  ‘he 
who  is  ignorant  of  what  occurred  before  he  was  born  is  always  a child.’  In  my 
opinion  it  is  primarily  the  past  development  of  our  modern  era  which  we  must  study 
and  study  most  exhaustively  and  critically.  We  must  examine  the  immediate 
origins  of  our  political,  economic  and  cultural  life  and  then  work  backwards. 
We  must  now,  however,  spread  the  inquiry  over  so  wide  a range  that  the  average 
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man  will  obtain  only  a superficial  knowledge.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  a 
step  in  the  right  direction  to  dip  our  children  first  in  one  barrel  of  tinted  white- 
wash and  then  in  another.  The  equivalent  of  the  old  classical  discipline  is  not 
to  be  found  in  a bowing  acquaintance  with  universal  history  and  general  science 
and  an  exposure  to  scattered  examples  of  art  and  literature.  Our  present 
educational  practice,  which  insists  on  the  thorough  study  of  at  least  one  discipline, 
is  certainly  sound." 

I wish  to  suggest  that  this  association  should  sponsor  an  interchange 
of  secondary  school  inspectors  among  the  provinces  of  the  Dominion, 
that  we  may  pool  our  conclusions  regarding  the  educational  value  of 
the  newer  courses  of  study  which  our  academic  and  vocational  schools 
are  experimenting.  Independent  experimenting  is  a long  and  expensive 
business,  and  there  is  a real  danger  of  too  much  inbreeding  in  education. 

Returning  to  the  subject  of  books,  may  I suggest  as  a main  topic 
of  discussion  at  some  future  meeting  of  this  Association — “The  Relation 
between  the  Schools  and  the  Public  Libraries”.  Officers  of  the  various 
provincial  departments  who  deal  with  libraries,  and  delegates  from 
library  associations  and  public  library  boards  should  be  invited  to  be 
present.  I think  you  will  agree  that  as  an  educational  agency  the 
public  library  is  second  only  to  the  school,  and  yet  it  does  appear  that 
in  some  of  our  provinces  the  relation  between  these  two  agencies  is 
not  as  close  as  it  should  be.  I am  thinking  of  my  own  Province  of 
Ontario,  where  only  in  some  of  the  larger  urban  centres  do  librarians 
and  school  teachers  work  together  in  anything  approaching  a systematic 
way.  I know  from  personal  experience  the  tremendous  influence  of  a 
Boys’  and  Girls’  House  as  part  of  a library  system.  Unfortunately,  in 
many  communities  the  library  is  merely  a book  repository  for  the  adult 
population.  Teachers  and  librarians  do  not  work  together.  Indeed, 
I have  known  some  centres  where  the  library  is  looked  upon  as  a menace 
to  the  school.  The  books  its  citizens  read  form  a pretty  good  gauge  of 
the  intelligence  of  a community,  and,  since  it  is  difficult  to  change 
the  reading  tastes  of  adults,  the  hope  fot  the  future  lies  in  forming  good 
reading  habits  among  young  people  of  school  age,  yes,  and  before  school 
age. 

From  reports  that  have  come  to  me  from  time  to  time,  I am  sure 
that  some  of  our  provinces  have  gone  much  further  than  others  in 
correlating  the  work  of  the  libraries  and  the  schools,  and  I think  that 
this  association  would  not  be  going  beyond  its  sphere,  if  it  devoted  two 
or  three  sessions  to  receiving  information  from  those  competent  to  give 
it,  as  to  the  movements  which  are  on  foot  towards  a unification  of  effort 
on  the  part  of  schools  and  libraries. 

The  world  does  move,  and  when  we  are  touching  on  educational 
agencies  outside  the  schools  proper,  we  cannot  ignore  the  radio  and  the 
cinema,  to  use  an  old-fashioned  term  to  include  “movie”  and  “talkie”. 
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Whatever  view  any  of  us  may  hold  as  to  the  value  of  these  modern 
inventions  in  an  educational  programme,  we  must  all  admit  that  they 
have  come  to  stay,  and  that  they  are  for  good  or  evil  such  strong  edu- 
cational forces  that  educators  can  no  longer  ignore  them.  For  a number 
of  years  some  of  us  have  had  to  put  up  a brave  fight  to  keep  our  radios 
silent  and  our  neighbourhood  theatres  taboo,  if  we  expect  our  youngsters 
to  do  any  homework  at  all.  Perhaps  instead  of  fighting  them  we  should 
enlist  them  on  our  side.  These  are  agencies  which  have  a Dominion- 
wide range,  and  while  I am  not  proposing  that  this  association  should 
attempt  to  dictate  to  our  Broadcasting  Corporation  or  our  motion 
picture  censors,  I think  that  as  educators  we  should  make  our  voices 
heard. 

In  closing,  I should  like  to  draw  your  attention  to  something  of 
which  you  are  no  doubt  already  aware  from  a reading  of  the  printed 
programme.  The  Executive  has  broadened  the  scope  of  the  discussion 
at  this  meeting,  which  was  announced  as  “The  Elementary  School’', 
by  including  two  subjects  for  discussion  which  may  appear  to  go  beyond 
the  range  of  our  general  topic.  These,  however,  are  of  such  importance 
and  general  interest,  that  we  have  no  apologies  to  offer  for  giving  them 
prominent  places  on  the  programme.  I refer  to  the  address  which  we 
had  this  morning  from  Dr.  Line,  who  represents  the  Canadian  National 
Committee  on  Mental  Hygiene.  Some  of  us  get  cold  shivers  when  we 
contemplate  the  vivisection  of  our  school  children  by  certain  more  or 
less  eminent  psychologists.  The  delegates  who  listened  with  great 
interest  to  Dr.  Line  do  not  need  to  be  assured  that  he  is  not  only  a 
psychologist;  he  is  something  far  greater,  as  sound  educationalist. 

Then  on  Wednesday  afternoon  we  are  to  be  honoured  by  having 
Dr.  J.  E.  Robbins,  of  the  Education  Branch  of  the  Dominion  Bureau 
of  Statistics,  introduce  the  subject  of  school  statistics.  As  these  are 
weird  things,  definitely  caviare  to  the  general,  instead  of  having  a 
sort  of  Donnybrook  among  all  the  delegates,  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
Executive  to  ask  Dr.  Robbins  to  sit  in  with  a committee  of  statistical 
specialists  on  Thursday,  and  possibly  Friday;  and  we  hope  that  from 
the  deliberations  of  this  committee  may  emerge  a scheme  of  school 
statistics  that  he  who  runs  may  read.  Personally,  when  I mull  over 
statistics,  I solace  myself  with  the  verse  of  Scripture  which  says  some- 
thing about  “these  things  being  hid  from  the  wise  and  prudent  and 
revealed  unto  babes’’. 

It  would  appear  from  the  foregoing  that  our  Canadian  Education 
Association,  after  a long  period  during  which  its  membership  consisted 
mainly  of  Departmental  officials,  and  its  field  of  discussion — either  in 
spite  of  or  because  of  this — was  limited,  is  getting  back  to  a realization 
of  the  purpose  of  its  originators  which  as  Dr.  Karr,  our  Secretary- 
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Treasurer,  has  expressed  it,  was  “to  have  a gathering  similar  to  that  of 
the  National  Education  Association  of  the  United  States — a popular 
convention  that  would  be  held  annually  or  biennially  for  the  discussion 
of  educational  problems  common  to  all  the  provinces  of  the  Dominion.” 
At  our  1936  convention  we  appear  to  be  moving  toward  this  ideal. 


Current  Events 

LORNE  J.  HENRY 
Central  Technical  School,  Toronto 

THE  INTER-AMERICAN  PEACE  CONFERENCE 

A.  Suggested  Assignment  for  Class  Reports  by  Individuals  or 
Committees  : 

I.  The  Countries  Participating  in  the  Conference: 

1.  Construct  a table  listing  the  independent  countries  of  North  and 
South  America,  excluding  Canada,  with  their  capitals,  and  show- 
the  approximate  area  and  population  of  each  country.  Be  able 
to  locate  these  countries  and  their  capitals  quickly  on  a map. 
(References : Ontario  Public  School  Geography ; The  New  Reference 
Atlas  of  the  World , McAinsh,  Toronto;  Knapp-Fisher,  The  Modern 
World , A Junior  Survey , Gollancz,  London,  Chap.  46.) 

2.  Estimate  the  total  population  represented  at  the  conference. 
How  does  this  compare  with  the  population  of  Europe? 

3.  Describe  the  city  of  Buenos  Aires  where  the  conference  is  being 
held.  (References:  Ridgway,  The  World  Revealed — South  Amer- 
ica, Nelson,  pp.  137-143;  The  Book  of  Knowledge)  Lands  and  Peo- 
ple; Encyclopaedia  Britannica.) 

4.  Give  a brief  account  of  Canada’s  trade  with  the  countries  of 

Latin  America.  (Reference:  Files  of  A Fact  a Day  About 

Canada , Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics.  Teachers  may  on  re- 
quest have  their  names  put  on  the  mailing  list  to  receive  this 
monthly  publication  free.) 

II.  The  Conference  and  Its  Background: 

1.  State  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  give  a brief  account  of  the  rela- 
tionships that  have  existed  between  the  United  States  and  the 
various  Latin-American  countries  since  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was 
formulated.  (References:  MacKay  and  Saunders,  The  Modern 
World,  Ryerson,  pp.  441-3;  Encyclopaedia  Britannica)  “Pan- 
American  Peace”,  Current  History , April,  1936,  pp.  75-77.) 
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2.  Tell  briefly  what  was  attempted  and  accomplished  at  the  Pan- 
American  Conferences,  at  Santiago  in  1923,  and  at  Havana  in 
1928.  (Reference:  Langsam,  The  World  Since  1914 » Macmillan, 
p.  773.) 

3.  Summarize  President  Roosevelt’s  speech  at  the  opening  of  the 
conference.  (Reference:  The  daily  papers  for  December  2.) 

4.  Watch  the  daily  papers  and  magazines  for  any  subsequent  de- 
velopments at  the  Conference. 

5.  Debate:  Resolved,  that  Canada  should  have  participated  in  the 

conference.  (Reference:  The  Globe  and  Mail , Toronto,  De- 

cember 1.) 

Illustrative  material:  In  addition  to  the  geography  and  atlas  men- 
tioned above,  maps  will  be  found  in  Horrabin,  An  Atlas  of  Current  A fairs, 
Gollancz.  Pictures  of  Buenos  Aires  may  be  found  in  the  National  Geo- 
graphic Magazine,  February,  1929. 

B.  Summary 

It  is  a relief  to  turn  from  Europe,  where  all  preparations  seem  to  be 
for  war,  to  the  Inter-American  Peace  Conference  which  convened  at 
Buenos  Aires  on  December  1,  the  main  purpose  of  which  was,  in  the  words 
of  President  Roosevelt,  to  demonstrate  to  “war-weary  peoples  of  the 

world that  the  scourge  of  armed  conflict  can  and  will  be  eliminated 

from  the  Western  Hemisphere”.  The  conference  was  definitely  a move, 
before  it  became  too  late,  to  avoid  being  drawn  into  the  European  war 
which  daily  seems  more  certain.  Should  the  twenty-one  American  re- 
publics agree  to  act  as  a unit  in  the  matter,  neutrality  would  be  more 
easily  achieved.  To  this  end  it  was  suggested  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
might  be  changed  from  a statement  of  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
only,  to  a common  principle  adhered  to  collectively  by  all  the  independent 
countries  of  North  and  South  America, 

The  relations  between  the  United  States  and  the  republics  to  the 
south  were  for  a time  none  too  friendly.  In  1823,  President  Monroe  set 
forth  the  doctrine  that  has  since  borne  his  name.  It  affirmed  that  the 
United  States  would  disapprove  of  any  territorial  expansion  by  any 
European  country  on  the  American  continents.  For  a long  time  Latin 
Americans  regarded  this  doctrine  unfavourably.  They  looked  upon  it  as 
placing  them  in  the  position  of  protectorates  of  the  United  States,  and 
felt  that  it  had  been  used  at  times  as  an  excuse  for  interference  by  the 
United  States  in  the  affairs  of  their  countries.  A series  of  incidents  lent 
weight  to  their  views.  As  a result  of  the  sinking  of  the  battleship  Maine, 
which  had  been  sent  to  Cuba  to  protect  United  States  citizens,  the  United 
States  became  involved  in  war  with  Spain  which  resulted  in  the  former 
getting  partial  or  complete  control  over  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  the  Philippine 
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Islands,  and  Hawaii.  Subsequently,  troops  have  been  landed  in  Haiti, 
San  Domingo,  Cuba,  Costa  Rica,  Nicaragua,  and  Panama,  to  preserve 
order  in  these  countries,  or,  in  the  eyes  of  some,  to  protect  American 
business  interests. 

In  recent  years,  however,  relations  have  been  improving,  and  a “good 
neighbour”  policy  has  been  growing  up.  During  the  Hoover  administra- 
tion, United  States  troops  were  withdrawn  from  Nicaragua;  and,  since 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  became  President,  troops  have  been  withdrawn 
from  Haiti,  and  new  treaties  establishing  better  relations  have  been  signed 
with  Cuba  and  Panama.  Now  comes  the  conference  at  Buenos  Aires, 
which  it  is  anticipated  will  promote  still  further  cordial  relations  between 
the  American  republics. 

At  the  opening  session  of  the  conference,  President  Roosevelt  set  forth 
what  he  regarded  as  its  objectives.  (1)  The  processes  of  constitutional, 
democratic  government  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  should  be  unified  and 
strengthened  as  the  best  means  of  preventing  any  future  wars  among  the 
constituent  members.  (2)  It  should  be  made  clear  to  “war-mad”  nations 
that  the  two  Americas  stand  ready  to  unite  against  aggression  from 
abroad.  (3)  Steps  should  be  taken  to  remove  the  causes  of  war  by  es- 
tablishing the  highest  possible  standard  of  living,  and  political,  religious 
and  educational  freedom.  (4)  A freer  exchange  of  goods  among  Amer- 
ican nations  should  be  encouraged  by  removing  the  “suicidal”  trade  bar- 
riers that  lower  living  standards  and  obliterate  democratic  ideals. 

THE  RISE  OF  A FASCIST  BLOC 

A.  Suggested  Assignment  for  Class  Reports  by  Individuals  or 
Committees: 

I.  The  Nature  of  Fascism: 

1.  When  and  under  what  circumstances  did  the  fascists  come  into 
power  in  Italy? 

2.  When  and  under  what  circumstances  did  Hitler  attain  the  posi- 
tion of  dictator  in  Germany? 

3.  What  are  the  main  features  of  fascism?  In  what  respects  does  it 
differ  from  democracy,  as  its  exists  in  Canada? 

References:  “Nature  of  Fascism”,  Living  Age,  August,  1936,  pp.  515- 
522.  “Italy  and  Europe”,  Atlantic  Monthly , August,  1936,  pp.  201-209. 
MacKay  and  Saunders,  The  Modern  World , Ryerson,  Chaps.  XIII-XIV. 
Langsam,  The  World  Since  1914 , Macmillan,  pp.  374-411,  467-472,  484- 
509.  Encyclopaedia  Britannica.  Encyclopaedia  of  the  Social  Sciences. 

II.  Recent  Growth  of  Fascism: 

1.  Briefly  review  the  Italo-Ethiopian  conflict. 
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2.  List  the  diplomatic  victories  won  by  Germany  during  the  present 
year. 

3.  Explain  briefly  the  attitudes  of  the  main  European  nations  to- 
wards the  revolution  in  Spain,  and  mention  any  actions  that  they 
have  taken  in  the  matter  or  have  been  accused  of  taking. 

4.  State  the  terms  of  the  Italo-German  agreement  of  October  25, 
and  the  German- Japanese  agreement  of  November  25. 

References:  “Intervention  in  Spain”,  Current  History , November, 

1936,  pp.  41-45.  “Russian  Bombshell”,  Ibid.,  p.  19.  “Little  Entente 
Weakens”,  Current  History , August,  1936,  p.  24.  “Fascist  Bloc  vs. 
Stresa  Front”,  Ibid.,  p.  28.  “Fascist  Entente”,  Current  History,  Decem- 
ber, 1936,  p.  18. 

Project:  Draw  a map  of  Europe  and  Asia  and  colour  or  shade  uni- 
formly those  countries  that  may  be  classed  as  fascist.  Connect  by  lines 
the  capitals  of  fascist  countries  between  which  agreements  have  recently 
been  made. 

B.  Summary 

When  the  year  1936  is  viewed  from  the  perspective  of  half  a century 
hence,  it  is  fairly  safe  to  say  that  the  people  of  that  day  will  regard  the 
formation  of  a fascist  entente  as  one  of  the  major  developments.  The 
year  has  been  one  of  notable  successes  for  the  two  chief  fascist  states, 
Italy  and  Germany.  The  former  achieved  a complete  triumph  6ver  the 
League  of  Nations  and  Great  Britain  in  the  Ethiopian  affair,  and  Ger- 
many has  had  a series  of  important  victories — the  remilitarization  of  the 
Rhineland,  large  additions  to  her  army  and  air  force,  the  negotiation  of  a 
pact  with  Austria,  the  weakening  of  the  friendly  relations  between  France 
and  the  countries  of  the  Little  Entente,  the  forcing  of  the  withdrawal  of 
the  League  Commissioner  from  Danzig,  and  the  breakdown  of  collective 
security  in  Western  Europe  through  the  declaration  of  neutrality  by 
Belgium. 

Besides  the  strengthening  of  these  two  fascist  states,  another  impor- 
tant development  during  recent  months  has  been  the  growth  of  pacts  and 
agreements  among  fascist  countries,  the  development  of  what  may  be 
called  a fascist  internationale.  Hitherto,  fascism  has  been  exclusively 
nationalistic,  but  of  late  fascist  countries  have  been  coming  together  in  a 
common  programme.  This  fascist  bloc  now  includes  Germany,  Italy, 
Austria,  Hungary,  Portugal,  the  section  of  Spain  held  by  the  rebels,  and 
Japan. 

A series  of  agreements  has  cemented  this  bloc: 

1.  The  Italo-German  accord  of  October  25  provides  for  German  recog- 
nition of  Italy’s  Ethiopian  empire  in  return  for  certain  economic  conces- 
sions there,  the  defense  of  European  civilization  against  communism,  the 
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effort  to  conclude  a new  Locarno  pact  which  would  exclude  Russia,  econ- 
omic co-operation  in  the  Danubian  region,  the  maintenance  of  Spain’s 
territorial  and  colonial  integrity,  and  collaboration  in  matters  concerning 
their  ‘ ‘parallel  interests”. 

2.  On  October  23  Portugal  broke  off  diplomatic  relations  with  Spain 
on  the  alleged  grounds  that  the  Communist  Internationale  was  plotting 
to  establish  communism  throughout  the  Iberian  Peninsula. 

3.  The  premature  recognition  of  the  Rebel  Government  in  Sapin  by 
Germany  and  Italy  on  November  18  has  probably  brought  out  into  the 
open  what  had  for  a long  time  been  going  on  behind  the  scenes,  and  has 
given  needed  strength  and  encouragement  to  the  rebel  forces.  Almost 
immediately  afterwards,  General  Franco  threatened  the  destruction  of 
Barcelona,  to  end  the  traffic  in  armaments  through  that  port,  and  advised 
non-combatants  and  foreign  shipping  to  leave. 

4.  The  German-Japanese  agreement  of  November  25  served  further 
to  extend  and  consolidate  the  fascist  front.  This  agreement  pledges  the 
two  countries  to  joint  action  against  the  spread  of  communism.  It  is 
also  suspected  that  Germany  has  agreed  to  give  technical  aid  to  Japan 
in  aviation  and  chemical  warfare,  and  that  the  two  countries  have  agreed 
to  divide  the  Dutch  East  Indies  into  two  “spheres  of  influence”. 

5.  On  November  28,  Mussolini  agreed  to  recognize  Manchukuo,  and 
in  return  Japan  agreed  to  recognize  Italy’s  conquest  of  Ethiopia. 


About  Birds  in  Winter 

Contributed  by  the  Royal  Ontario  Museum  of  Zoology 

There  was  a time,  long  ago,  when  men 
were  perplexed  at  the  disappearance 
of  birds  in  the  fall  and  their  reappear- 
ance in  the  spring.  More  particularly 
there  was  mystery  in  the  vanishing  of 
the  host  of  small  birds  which  fly  by 
night.  Where  did  they  go?  Were 
they  transmuted  into  some  other  form, 
or  did  they  bury  themselves  in  the 
earth  to  remain  in  a state  of  torpor 
until  spring? 

It  is  now  common  knowledge  that  the  majority  of  birds  which  live 
with  us  in  summer  will  be  far  away  in  some  more  temperate  region  when 
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winter  comes — not  all,  but  most  of  them.  We  are  now  more  inclined  to 
wonder  why  some  birds  do  not  migrate. 

The  birds  which  occur  in  a particular  region  (over  a long  period  of 
years  and  at  all  seasons)  may  be  divided  into  the  following  five 
categories:  Accidentals  or  stragglers,  migrants  or  transients,  summer 
residents,  winter  visitants  and  permanent  residents. 

A complete  catalogue  of  bird  occurrences  in  a particular  area  in 
Ontario,  especially  in  southerly  sections,  may  total  three  hundred  or  more 
kinds.  Little  more  than  one-third  of  these  will  be  summer  residents. 
The  number  to  be  found  in  winter  will  be  very  much  smaller. 

It  is  essential  that  most  species  of  birds  migrate  in  the  fall.  Let  us 
suppose  that  all  the  birds  found  in  some  area  of  our  province  in  summer, 
say  the  Lake  Simcoe  region,  suddenly  lost  the  age-old  urge  to  migrate. 
How  many  kinds  could  survive  the  winter?  We  cannot  be  exact  in  our 
answer,  but  it  seems  probable  that  three-quarters  of  them  would  die. 
The  birds  to  be  found  near  the  close  of  winter  would  consist  largely  of  our 
regular  winter  birds — the  permanent  residents  and  the  winter  visitants 
which  come  down  from  the  north.  The  flycatchers,  the  swallows,  most 
of  the  thrushes,  the  vireos,  the  warblers,  and  many  of  the  sparrows  would 
probably  have  perished  because  of  the  scarcity  of  insect  food  even  if  they 
were  capable  of  withstanding  low  temperatures. 

Winter  with  us  is  a season  of  snow  and  ice  and  of  suspended  growth. 
The  summer’s  insect  crop  is  hidden  away  in  niches  and  crannies,  largely 
in  the  form  of  eggs  or  pupae.  Much  of  the  previous  fall’s  store  of  seeds 
and  fruits  is  blanketed  with  snow.  Birds  which  remain  in  northern 
climates  for  this  season  must  be  capable  of  uncovering  this  food  supply. 
The  scarcity  of  food  is,  therefore,  a real  reason  for  the  scarcity  of  birds  in 
northern  situations  in  winter.  And  the  farther  north  we  go,  the  scarcer 
the  food  and  the  fewer  the  birds. 

To  obtain  an  idea  of  the  kinds  of  birds  found  in  the  north  in  winter, 
and  to  appreciate  their  distribution,  let  us  undertake  an  imaginary  bird 
census,  say  at  the  Christmas  season.  Although  one  or  more  surprise  or 
exceptional  records  are  commonly  made  in  taking  a bird  census,  we  shall 
look  only  for  the  more  likely  winter  birds.  First,  let  us  travel  to  the 
bleak  and  frozen  barren  grounds  on  Baffin  Island.  We  must  be  prepared 
for  a temperature  of  forty  degrees  below  zero,  and  because  of  the  very 
short  winter  day  in  this  region,  our  observations  will  be  limited  to  two  or 
three  hours  at  mid-day.  After  a long  tramp  over  snow  and  ice,  where 
occasional  dwarfed  willows  poke  through  their  frigid  bed,  we  shall  prob- 
ably have  noted  the  following  birds : 


Rock  ptarmigan 


Raven 
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Now  let  us  return  southward  to  the  spruce  forest,  say  south  of  James 
Bay.  We  must  still  be  prepared  for  extreme  cold,  but  the  duration  of 
the  daylight  period  will  be  lengthened.  Here,  if  we  travel  through  the 
forest,  over  frozen  muskeg  and  along  meandering  creek-beds,  we  shall 
probably  have  seen  the  following  birds : 


Spruce  grouse 
Ruffed  grouse 
Sharp-tailed  grouse 
Willow  ptarmigan 
Hawk  owl 


American  three-toed  woodpecker 
Canada  jay 

Black-capped  chickadee 
Hudsonian  chickadee 
Redpoll 


Next  we  shall  journey  south  to  the  rocky  country  covered  by  a coni- 
ferous forest,  where  pines,  spruce,  fir,  cedar,  poplar,  and  birch  grow  in 
pure  stands  or  mixtures.  This  may  be  in  the  Lake  Nipissing  or  the 
Algonquin  Park  area.  After  a long  tramp  in  the  woods,  over  frozen 


lakes,  through  cedar  swamps  and 
lowing  birds: 

Spruce  grouse 
Ruffed  grouse 
Horned  owl 
Pileated  woodpecker 
Hairy  woodpecker 
Downy  woodpecker 
Arctic  three-toed  woodpecker 
Canada  jay 


clearings,  we  may  have  seen  the  fol- 

Blue  jay 

Black-capped  chickadee 
Hudsonian  chickadee 
Pine  grosbeak 
Redpoll 
Red  crossbill 
White-winged  crossbill 
Snow  bunting 


Our  last  census  should  be  made  in  the  hardwood  forests  of  extreme 
southern  Ontario.  Let  us  walk  through  some  fine  old  woods  that  have 
been  preserved  and  still  harbour  characteristic  winter  birds.  At  the  edge 
we  shall  inspect  the  thickets  and  discover  the  birds  which  may  be  seen  on 
open  fields.  Here  is  our  Christmas  census  list  for  extreme  southern 
Ontario : 


Red-tailed  hawk 
Red-shouldered  hawk 
Ruffed  grouse 
Bob-white 
Mourning  dove 
Screech  owl 
Horned  owl 
Hairy  woodpecker 
Downy  woodpecker 
Blue  jay 
Crow 

Black-capped  chickadee 
White-breasted  nuthatch 


Brown  creeper 
Robin 

Golden-crowned  kinglet 

Cedar  waxwing 

Meadowlark 

Cardinal 

Purple  finch 

Pine  siskin 

Goldfinch 

Slate-colored  junco 
Tree  sparrow 
Song  sparrow 
Snow  bunting 
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Having  completed  our  imaginary  Christmas  census,  let  us  examine 
the  lists.  On  none  of  them  is  there  a name  which  would  seem  exceptional 
or  out  of  place  to  a bird  student.  Each  list  represents  the  likely  occur- 
rences for  each  particular  region.  The  birds  are  those  adapted  for  life  in 
the  north  in  winter,  although  some  are  better  adapted  for  extreme  boreal 
conditions  than  others. 

The  rock  ptarmigan  is  an  example  of  extraordinary  fitness.  It  lives 
the  year  round  “at  the  top”  of  our  world.  Let  us  note  its  general  appear- 
ance. Its  plumage  is  largely  white;  the  tail-feathers,  the  wing-feather 
shafts  and  a line  through  the  eye  are  black,  but  the  extent  of  these  mark- 
ings is  relatively  small.  One  might  readily  fail  to  see  a ptarmigan,  if  it 
remained  motionless,  as  it  commonly  does.  Undoubtedly  its  general 
whiteness  affords  protection  in  a land  of  snow  and  ice,  foxes  and  wolves. 
Other  characteristics  also  serve  this  bird  well  in  the  Arctic.  Its  plumage 
is  especially  well  suited  to  shield  it  from  the  weather  and  to  retain  body 
heat,  serving  as  a raincoat  and  overcoat  with  equal  efficiency.  Then, 
too,  the  ptarmigan  is  equipped  with  “leggings”  and  “snowshoes”  in  the 
form  of  densely  feathered  “legs”  and  toes.  The  feathered  feet  hold 
warmth  and  provide  broad  surfaces  to  prevent  sinking  in  the  snow.  But 
how  do  these  birds  find  suitable  food?  They  are  capable  of  living  in 
winter  on  the  buds,  twigs,  and  seeds  which  are  found  exposed  here  and 
there  above  the  snow.  Ptarmigan  walk  mile  after  mile  in  search  of  food 
as  a regular  habit.  All  of  these  characteristics  are  adaptations  for  living 
in  a frigid  zone.  But  do  these  features  constitute  the  only  equipment 
for  a bird  in  the  Arctic  winter?  Not  at  all — let  us  examine  next  a species 
which  in  many  respects  offers  a striking  contrast  to  the  ptarmigan. 

The  raven,  although  not  limited  in  range  to  the  Arctic,  is  fully  capable 
of  existing  there  in  winter.  Unlike  the  ptarmigan,  it  is  black,  not  white. 
Nor  has  it  “leggings”  or  “snowshoes” — its  “legs”  and  toes  are  bare.  The 
raven  in  the  far  north  in  winter  does  not  depend  on  foot  travel  and  con- 
cealment. It  depends  on  its  wits  and  a keen  eye,  as  it  surveys  the 
landscape  from  some  prominence,  or  flies  here  and  there  on  survey. 
Moreover,  the  raven  does  not  insist  on  a vegetable  diet.  A taste  for 
many  sorts  of  edible  substances,  vegetable  or  flesh,  carrion  or  fresh,  is 
a notable  convenience  to  this  bird  in  a land  where  food  is  scarce.  Its 
very  existence  there  demonstrates  that  the  raven’s  equipment,  though 
very  different  from  that  of  the  ptarmigan,  is  suitable  for  life  in  the  far 
north. 

All  birds  which  regularly  winter  in  the  north  are  equipped  in  some 
way  to  withstand  successfully  the  severe  conditions  found  there.  Whether 
it  be  the  snow  bunting,  the  Canada  jay,  the  chickadee  or  the  nuthatch, 
each  has  its  own  particular  means  of  securing  a livelihood  and  the  neces- 
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sary  physical  stamina  to  withstand  our  winter  climate.  The  snow  bunt- 
ing or  the  tree  sparrow  can  search  out  and  subsist  on  the  seeds  still  held 
by  skeleton  plant-stalks  above  the  snow  and  at  night  they  roost  in  com- 
fort in  hollows  beneath  the  snow  itself. 

A few  species  of  birds  included  in  our  list  for  southern  Ontario  require 
further  comment.  While  most  mourning  doves,  robins,  meadow-larks 
and  song  sparrows  leave  us  in  the  fall  for  their  southern  winter  home,  a 
few  hardy  individuals  of  these  and  some  other  kinds  remain  in  southern 
Ontario  throughout  most  winters.  Such  individuals  may  be  regarded  as 
pioneers ; they  are  not  conforming  exactly  to  the  usual  customs  of  their 
race.  They  are  sufficiently  hardy  to  live  through  our  winters,  if  they  can 
find  enough  to  eat.  It  is  probable  that  there  is  now  more  of  certain 
kinds  of  food  for  birds  than  before  the  white  man  came.  Grain  fields, 
orchards,  and  refuse  heaps  are  a source  of  food  not  formerly  available. 

We  see  then  that  birds  found  in  any  particular  locality  in  our  region 
may  be  grouped  into  several  categories.  Most  of  them  conform  to  a 
migration  custom  whereby  they  escape  the  severe  conditions  of  a northern 
winter  and  it  is  well  for  most  birds  that  they  do  so.  We  have  further 
noted  that  the  farther  north  we  go,  the  fewer  are  the  birds  which  can 
remain  there.  Birds  which  remain  in  the  north  instead  of  migrating  to 
milder  climates  must  be  especially  equipped  by  nature  to  do  so.  It  has 
been  shown  also  that  nature  provides  more  than  one  group  or  set  of  fea- 
tures which  satisfactorily  meet  the  rigorous  conditions  of  winter. 

Experiments  have  been  made  which  show  that  many  of  our  birds  are 
capable  of  withstanding  continuous  cold  temperatures  if  sufficient  food 
is  available.  Sleet  storms  and  freezing  winter  rains  present  the  most 
severe  conditions  for  bird  life.  Ice  seals  up  the  food  supply  even  to  our 
regular  winter  birds  which  are  best  equipped  to  secure  it.  In  addition, 
moisture  freezing  on  the  feathers  of  birds  destroys  the  insulating  effect  of 
their  body  covering.  This  often  proves  fatal  to  birds  in  winter. 

For  the  most  part  our  regular  winter  birds  find  the  northern  climate 
congenial.  That  lively  band  of  sparkling-eyed,  black-capped  chickadees 
which  visits  your  food  shelf  for  suet  or  seeds,  is  not  suffering  with  the  cold. 
They  command  our  admiration  rather  than  our  pity.  They  typify  the 
excellence  with  which  nature  has  brought  about  adjustments  of  form  and 
behaviour,  so  that  life  can  flourish  even  under  the  most  extreme  con- 
ditions. 
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The  Interview  Form  of  Composition 

E.  A.  HARDY 

Formerly  Head  of  the  English  Department,  Jarvis  Collegiate  Institute,  Toronto 

TOO  often  composition  as  a high  school  subject  has  been  dreaded 
by  both  teacher  and  student.  This  should  not  be,  for  the  reason 
that  composition  is  one  of  the  few  creative  subjects  taken  by  the 
average  high  school  student.  Those  who  have  art  or  manual  training 
or  household  science  add  another  creative  subject,  but,  outstanding  in 
the  whole  secondary  school  curriculum,  composition  offers  opportunity 
for  teacher  and  student  alike  to  grow  in  mind  and  culture  through 
individual  creative  effort. 

The  ordinary  technique  of  composition  is  probably  well  handled  in 
most  of  our  schools.  There  is  an  abundance  of  suitable  text  books 
dealing  with  every  phase  of  the  ordinary  processes  of  sentence  and 
paragraph  structure,  the  layout  of  the  whole  composition,  and  the  choice 
and  use  of  words.  The  normal  schools  and  training  colleges  give  a good 
training  in  these  processes,  so  that  the  teacher  is  fairly  equipped  through 
training  and  text  books  to  tackle  this  important,  but  admittedly  difficult 
subject. 

In  spite  of  these  encouraging  facts,  many  teachers  are  found  “ sighing 
like  furnaces”,  not  through  love  of  the  subject,  but  through  sheer  ennui 
in  its  drudgery.  Students  share  this  depression  and  are  frequently 
outspoken  in  their  disapproval.  This  is  most  unfortunate  and,  in 
ironic  contrast,  the  teacher  recalls  Kipling’s  cheering  lines: 

“And  no  one  shall  work  for  money  and  no  one  shall  work  for  fame; 

But  each  for  the  joy  of  the  working,  and  each,  in  his  separate  star, 

Shall  draw  the  Thing  as  he  sees  It  for  the  God  of  Things  as  They  Are.” 
How  can  we  get  “joy  in  the  working”  in  our  composition  classes? 
Joy  is  something  surely  to  be  desired  in  any  subject,  and  is  especially 
desirable  in  a creative  subject.  Perhaps  my  experience  may  help  other 
teachers.  I am  speaking  now  of  senior  high  school  students  in  their 
fourth  or  fifth  year’s  classes,  preparing  for  high  school  graduation  or  for 
matriculation.  The  particular  method  I am  discussing  could  hardly  be 
applied  successfully  with  less  mature  students. 

For  a good  many  years  I used  the  “interview”  form  of  essay  writing 
with  my  senior  classes.  The  method  is  this.  The  teacher  divides  the 
class  into  small  groups  of  four  to  six  each,  and  each  group  is  to  interview 
some  prominent  man  or  woman  in  the  community.  The  group  has  to 
be  large  enough  to  make  the  person  interviewed  feel  that  his  or  her 
time  is  not  wasted.  If  the  group  is  too  large,  the  individual  character 
of  the  test  is  lost.  Four  to  six  make  a group  of  the  right  size. 
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The  Grouping  of  the  Class 

Some  freedom  of  choice  may  be  allowed  each  group  in  the  selection 
of  the  person  to  be  interviewed.  A list  of  prominent  people  may  be 
placed  on  the  board,  and  each  group  may  make  its  own  selection.  Or 
at  another  time  the  teacher  may  assign  to  each  group  the  person  he  has 
selected.  (By  the  way,  once  in  each  school  year  is  often  enough  for 
this  assignment — for  a number  of  reasons). 

Again,  some  freedom  may  be  allowed  in  the  formation  of  the  groups. 
Frequently  the  writer  has  asked  the  boys  and  girls  to  make  their  own 
groupings,  allowing  a day  or  two  for  this.  At  other  times  the  teacher 
may  do  the  grouping.  It  is  important  in  forming  the  groups  to  note 
the  pupils’  own  friendships,  and  their  proximity  of  residence.  A kindred 
group  living  fairly  close  to  each  other  is  much  to  be  desired,  especially 
in  a large  city. 

Procedure  in  the  Interview 

Groups  being  formed  and  persons  to  be  interviewed  being  chosen, 
there  comes  the  matter  of  procedure.  One  person  in  each  group  is 
appointed  chairman  (either  by  the  teacher — to  save  time — or  by  the 
group  itself).  A letter  is  drafted  by  the  group  or  its  chairman  to  be 
sent  to  the  person  to  be  interviewed,  requesting  the  interview  at  some 
mutually  convenient  hour  (out  of  school  hours,  of  course).  The  letter 
should  state  the  purpose  of  the  interview,  and  should  enclose  a self- 
addressed,  stamped  return  envelope.  These  letters  should  be  edited 
very  carefully  by  the  teacher.  This  is  important. 

Teacher  and  class  discuss  in  considerable  detail  the  procedure  in 
the  interview.  What  kind  of  questions  should  be  asked?  Who  should 
ask  them,  and  in  what  order?  Should  each  student  have  note  book 
and  pencil  ready  for  action?  Should  all  write  the  answers,  or  should  the 
questioner  refrain,  while  the  others  write?  How  many  questions  should 
be  asked?  Should  the  questions  be  personal,  dealing  with  the  life  of  the 
one  interviewed,  or  should  they  deal  with  his  or  her  profession?  Should 
they  be  aimed  to  find  out  his  or  her  views  on  public  questions?  Who 
should  introduce  the  members  of  the  group,  and  how  should  the  intro- 
duction be  made?  How  long  should  the  interview  be,  and  who  should 
bring  it  to  a close  and  in  what  manner?  In  what  form  should  the  inter- 
view be  written  up?  (In  “interview”  form,  of  course,  question  and 
answer,  with  suitable  introduction  and  conclusion,  and  possibly  with 
running  comments  by  the  student).  It  may  take  a class  period,  or 
perhaps  more  than  that,  to  discuss  these  questions,  and  the  period  will 
probably  be  a very  animated  one,  full  of  suggestions  to  be  examined 
and  correlated. 
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Who  Should  be  Interviewed? 

Who  should  be  interviewed?  In  a city  of  any  size  there  will  be  no 
lack  of  suitable  people.  My  students  have  interviewed  mayors  and 
aldermen,  high-placed  city  officials  at  the  head  of  important  depart- 
ments, provincial  or  national  public  men  and  women,  poets,  novelists, 
musicians,  journalists,  painters,  architects,  florists,  lawyers,  doctors, 
surgeons,  hospital  superintendents,  preachers,  professors,  school  prin- 
cipals and  superintendents,  actors,  businessmen,  manufacturers,  and 
others.  There  has  seldom  been  a refusal.  Men  and  women  who  have 
achieved  something  of  note  are  usually  glad  to  meet  a group  of  high 
school  boys  or  girls  and  to  spend  an  hour  with  them.  It  gives  them  a 
touch  with  modern  youth  which  they  seldom  get,  and  refreshes  their 
jaded  spirits.  It  also  gives  them  an  opportunity  to  be  of  some  service 
to  those  who  must  later  take  on  the  heavy  burdens  of  life. 

It  is  important,  of  course,  that  the  people  to  be  interviewed  should 
be  those  who  are  really  worth  while  for  their  solid  achievements.  Persons 
who  have  a temporary  glory  through  some  much  publicized  deed  of  no 
real  importance,  should  be  left  severely  alone.  Our  boys  and  girls  have 
enough  of  their  attention  absorbed  by  such  ephemeral  glory  through 
the  daily  sensations  in  the  newspapers.  The  high  school  exists  to  give 
them  more  enduring  standards  of  values. 

The  Smaller  Communities 

While  the  smaller  centres  have  neither  the  number  of  people  of 
distinction  nor  the  wide  range  of  interests  that  one  finds  in  larger  centres, 
there  is  no  high  school  community  so  small  as  to  be  lacking  in  people 
whom  it  would  be  worth  while  to  meet.  “Main  Street”  is  a widely 
read  novel,  but  it  has  always  seemed  to  me  a false  picture  of  a small 
town.  Every  community  has  men  and  women  who  have  done  useful 
service  over  many  years,  who  have  toiled  and  thought  and  dreamed, 
and  whose  personalities  are  influential  in  their  neighbourhood.  Old 
settlers,  descendants  of  pioneer  families,  civic  heads,  school  trustees  and 
and  officials,  preachers,  librarians,  and  others,  are  always  ready  to 
co-operate  with  the  school. 

One  particular  phase  of  the  small  community  could  be  considered 
with  advantage,  viz.,  its  local  history.  The  teacher  might  make  a list 
of  those  who  know  the  story  of  the  community,  its  founding  and  early 
struggles,  its  commercial,  political,  educational,  and  social  life,  its 
churches,  lodges,  and  cultural  associations.  The  sum  total  of  these 
interviews  might  be  a worth  while  contribution  to  the  town  history, 
and  one  set  of  the  interview  essays  might  be  bound  up  for  the  school 
library  and  another  set  for  the  public  library. 
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The  Teacher’s  Interest 

From  the  teacher’s  point  of  view  a word  may  be  said.  The  reading 
of  school  compositions  is  often  a dreary,  routine  task,  but  reading  these 
interviews  is  a quite  different  matter.  In  the  first  place  the  material  is 
fresh.  Secondly,  there  will  be  only  four  to  six  essays  on  each  topic. 
Thirdly,  and  very  important,  the  students  write  with  a zest  that  com- 
municates itself  to  the  reader.  The  writer  speaks  from  a long  experience 
and  recommends  the  interview  composition  without  hesitation. 


Themistocles  and  the  Piraeus 

E.  A.  HAVELOCK 
Victoria  College,  University  of  Toronto 

IT  was  In  1916  that  Allied  engineers  built  the  railway  which  now  runs 
north  from  Athens  through  Salonika,  Nish  and  Belgrade,  breaking  the 
long  isolation  of  the  city  of  Pericles,  and  linking  it  with  the  main 
railway  systems  of  continental  Europe.  Thus  by  sleeping  and  dining  car 
the  tourist  may  now  travel  the  comfortable  modern  way  to  the  foot  of  the 
Acropolis.  But  such  is  not  the  route  of  history.  In  antiquity  the  return- 
ing trader  from  east  and  west  came  oftenest  by  sea,  hailing  Cape  Sunium 
as  he  passed  up  the  last  30-mile  stretch  of  Attic  mainland,  in  sight  of 
home ; it  is  the  way  that  half  the  commerce  of  Greece  and  the  Levant  still 
comes  and  goes.  In  the  sixth  century  before  Christ  the  traveller  reached 
at  the  end  of  his  voyage  only  an  open  roadstead  and  landed  on  a bare 
beach  without  a stone  structure  on  it.  Thence  a mule  or  his  own  feet 
carried  him  by  a path  of  sorts  to  a small  town  clustered  at  the  foot  of  a 
bare  rocky  hill.  Such  was  Athens  and  its  roadstead  Phalerum. 

A century  later  the  town  had  become  the  capital  of  an  empire,  a city 
of  half  a million;  the  rock  had  been  transformed  into  a shrine  of  the  most 
splendid  architecture  of  antiquity.  The  traveller  knew  he  was  coming  now 
to  Athens  the  far-famed,  the  ivy-crowned,  the  city  of  poets  and  states- 
men, the  school  of  Greece.  What  had  wrought  the  change  ? Why  did  the 
Athenian  genius  burst  into  the  sudden  blaze  of  the  Periclean  age?  Histor- 
ians have  sought  various  solutions  of  this  historical  portent  but  one  answer 
is  enough.  The  trader  and  traveller  now  came  to  Athens  by  a different 
way.  Their  journey’s  end  no  longer  brought  them  to  the  bare  exposed 
shingle  with  a few  wooden  ships  and  sheds,  but  to  the  finest  harbour  in 
Greece,  guarded  by  moles,  lined  with  quays,  supported  by  an  exchange 
and  a market-place,  with  naval  docks  adjacent.  He  came  to  the  Piraeus. 
Marathon  had  been  a land  battle  won  by  stout  soldiers  and  sound 
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conservative  strategy,  but  it  settled  nothing.  In  the  decade  before  Salamis, 
Athens  experienced  the  profoundest  revolution  in  her  history  and  became 
a naval  power.  Her  triremes  and  her  sea  strategy  won  Greek  freedom  at 
Salamis.  How  profound  was  the  revolution  we  can  realize  only  when  we 
remember  the  population  with  their  household  goods  forsaking  to  the 
Persian  their  immemorial  site  beneath  the  hill,  the  seat  of  their  religious 
faith  and  their  affection,  and  suffering  themselves  to  be  ferried  over  the 
gulf  to  Troezen  before  the  battle.  When  the  victory  was  won,  and  they 
could  return  to  repair  the  sacred  olive,  even  then  they  might  have  relapsed 
into  agriculture  and  domestic  industry,  a Greek  town  of  some  heroism  but 
of  no  particular  significance  otherwise,  content  with  its  open  roadstead, 
unable  to  maintain  its  new  fleet  in  profitable  use.  The  logic  of  geography 
and  economics  might  point  inexorably  to  the  bare  site  of  the  Piraeus  as 
holding  the  destiny  of  Athens,  but  they  had  pointed  that  way  for  centuries, 
and  nothing  had  been  done  about  it.  For  centuries  the  inhabitants  of 
Attica  had  been  content  to  load  their  pots  at  Phalerum  for  the  small  export 
trade,  or  send  them  through  Aegina,  Megara  and  Corinth.  It  is  true  that 
the  conflict  with  Aegina,  which  began  at  the  turn  of  the  century  and  was 
to  last  nearly  fifty  years,  had  already  before  Salamis  begun  to  involve 
Athens  in  problems  of  sea  power.  But  she  was  slow  to  see  it,  and  slower 
still  to  build  a fleet  adequate  to  deal  even  with  the  rival  at  her  door.  As 
for  Persia,  she  was  far  away,  and  who  could  foresee  that  an  Athenian 
fleet  which  did  not  yet  exist  would  be  needed  to  turn  the  day  against  her  ? 
The  crisis  of  history  had  needed  the  man  to  fulfil  it,  and  the  man  was 
found  in  Themistocles. 

His  mother  was  a foreigner,  and  it  needed  the  enterprise  of  her  alien 
blood  to  turn  the  rural  mind  of  Attica  to  the  sea  in  real  earnest.  Miltiades, 
the  hero  of  Marathon,  Aristeides,  like  some  early  Roman,  the  symbol  of 
unimaginative  honesty,  were  his  life-long  opponents.  This  was  no  acci- 
dent. They  stood  for  an  Attic  tradition  which  Themistocles  when  he  built 
the  Piraeus  was  finally  to  destroy.  Its  docks  and  wharves  became  his 
lasting  memorial.  He  had  already  bullied  and  cajoled  his  people  into 
building  the  expensive  fleet  which  to  them  meant  merely  the  defeat  of 
Aegina,  but  which  he  foresaw  would  settle  a bigger  issue  at  Salamis.  His 
naval  strategy  in  the  crisis  with  Persia,  his  supple  intrigue,  his  alternate 
deception  of  Sparta,  the  Persians,  and  his  own  people  in  the  interests  of 
victory,  form  a fascinating  story  which  quickly  became  a subject  for 
legend.  Herodotus,  the  logographer,  can  tell  these  tales  well.  But  the 
Piraeus  is  no  legend.  Already  before  Salamis  he  had  sought  to  turn 
Athenian  energy  to  developing  the  port.  But  there  was  no  time  to  do 
much,  and  we  may  guess  that,  until  the  lesson  of  Salamis  had  been  learnt, 
he  found  his  fellow-citizens  hard  to  move.  Now  in  479  he  brought  Athens 
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finally  to  face  the  issue  of  her  destiny — the  need  of  an  all-weather  com- 
mercial port  and  naval  base  combined.  His  eye  had  discerned  the  strategic 
site,  his  brain  had  planned  the  fortifications  and  the  warehouses.  It 
remained  for  the  graver  historian  Thucydides  to  fill  a vital  gap  in  Greek 
history  by  telling  the  story  of  these  things — how  Themistocles  planned  and 
Athens  built  the  port  which  was  to  surpass  Corinth  and  to  reduce  Megara 
to  impotence. 

The  enterprise,  as  it  was  conceived  in  his  mind,  apparently  formed 
part  of  the  general  scheme  for  the  refortification  of  Athens.  The  Persian 
invader  had  levelled  her  city  walls;  the  inhabitants  returning  from  tem- 
porary exile  to  repair  and  rebuild  were  confronted  with  a thinly  veiled 
threat  from  their  late  ally  Sparta  in  the  form  of  a demand  to  leave  the 
ruined  walls  alone  and  concentrate  on  purely  domestic  architecture.  They 
had  their  fleet,  but  that  would  avail  little  against  armed  hoplites;  they  did 
not  even  have  a fortified  harbour  to  keep  it  in.  So  the  man  of  the  hour 
had  to  employ  his  wits  once  more,  and  turn  from  defeating  Persia  to 
thwarting  dangers  nearer  home.  He  played  for  time  by  having  himself 
sent  on  a deputation  to  Sparta  to  talk  terms  with  her;  meanwhile  his 
instructions  to  his  people  were  to  rebuild  the  walls  as  fast  as  they  possibly 
could  out  of  the  first  materials  they  could  lay  their  hands  on.  When 
Sparta  grew  suspicious  and  began  to  ask  him  questions,  he  invited  her 
to  send  her  own  inspectors  to  make  sure  Athens  was  still  unfortified. 
They  arrived  at  Athens,  indeed,  and  discovered  the  truth,  but  the  city  on 
his  own  secret  instructions  promptly  detained  them,  converting  them  from 
inspectors  into  impromptu  hostages.  At  last  desperate  haste  was  rewarded : 
enough  wall  now  stood  to  defend  its  builders,  and  Themistocles  could  with 
supreme  insolence  announce  the  unpalatable  fact  to  his  Spartan  hosts, 
reminding  them  of  course  that  they  had  been  unwise  enough  to  deliver 
hostages  to  his  own  city,  and  so  they  had  better  let  him  go. 

The  intrigue  had  succeeded  and  the  story  became  famous  throughout 
Greece.  In  the  face  of  Spartan  chagrin,  the  Athenian  people,  now  secure, 
were  at  last  able  to  turn  to  the  construction  of  their  port.  The  city  walls 
had  been  a necessary  preliminary,  but  it  was  the  massive  masonry  of  the 
Piraeus,  mortised  and  bound  with  iron  and  lead,  which  in  the  far-seeing 
purposes  of  Themistocles  really  mattered.  “He  deemed  the  Piraeus  of 
more  importance  than  the  upper  city,  and  often  used  to  advise  Athens 
that,  if  ever  a foe  threatened  her  one  day  from  the  landward  side,  she 
should  migrate  to  Piraeus  and  with  her  fleet  defy  the  world.”  It  was 
prophetic  advice  which  Pericles  in  a later  generation  was  glad  to  lay  up  in 
his  heart. 

It  is  by  stories  of  such  daring  invention  as  the  deception  of  Sparta 
that  Themistocles  is  chiefly  remembered.  But  it  is  a mistake  to  interpret 
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his  genius  as  a mere  capacity  for  endless  intrigue.  For  one  thing  he  had 
something  of  the  selfless  instinct  of  the  artist,  too  occupied  in  his  task  to 
admire  himself.  Herodotus  and  Plutarch  relate  how  he  strove  to  secure 
success  at  the  naval  skirmish  of  Artemisium  by  resigning  the  command  to 
the  Spartan  admiral.  When  it  came  to  tricking  Sparta  by  playing  for 
time,  it  was  himself  he  selected  for  the  dangerous  mission  into  the  enemy’s 
camp.  Any  fool  can  build  a wall,  but  no  one  else  could  be  trusted  to 
deceive  even  thick-headed  Lacedaemonians  for  long  enough.  Courage 
and  audacity  he  always  had,  the  sort  which  seems  reckless  but  proves  to 
be  the  instrument  of  a swift  and  penetrating  intellect.  It  served  him  as 
well  in  defeat  as  in  victory.  Fleeing  in  exile  some  years  later,  he  was 
brought  to  the  door  of  a savage  chieftain  who  had  been  his  personal 
enemy.  His  plea,  as  he  sat  holding  the  child  of  the  house  as  suppliant  on 
the  hearth,  was  that  such  enemies  as  they  could  meet  worthily  only  on  equal 
terms — so  he  might  as  well  let  him  go  free.  Free  he  went,  and  when  again 
the  ship  which  carried  him  incognito  was  swept  by  storms  into  Naxos, 
almost  into  the  arms  of  the  Athenian  forces  which  were  beseiging  the 
place  and  might  easily  discover  him,  he  promptly  revealed  himself  to  the 
master  and  told  him  to  ride  out  the  storm  at  anchor  and  then  be  off,  or  his 
passenger  would  denounce  him  to  the  Athenians  as  a traitor  bribed  to 
convey  the  proscribed  Themistocles  to  safety. 

Such  decision  is  like  ju  jitsu,  which  overturns  an  opponent  by  using 
his  own  strength  against  him.  It  inspired  that  fund  of  later  tales  which 
surround  his  name,  some  of  them  the  invention  of  his  political  enemies, 
others  created  by  those  Alexandrian  biographers  who  in  their  desperate 
attempts  to  reconstruct  historical  figures  always  fastened  with  unerring 
instinct  on  the  irrelevant  and  unimportant  detail  in  preference  to  the  record 
of  policy,  or  plan,  or  public  achievement.  Their  labours  helped  to  produce 
the  portrait  of  Themistocles  the  daring  intriguer  and  the  superb  swaggerer. 

But  the  man  who  left  a monument  to  himself  in  the  Piraeus  must 
have  had  a larger  mind  than  that.  To  seize  upon  the  time  and  the  place  as 
he  did  might  seem  at  first  sight  to  be  only  another  act  of  facile  oppor- 
tunism ; a harbour  and  dockyard  were  needed  to  shelter  a fleet  which 
already  existed.  Yet  he  had  himself  organized  the  fleet  and  forced  on  his 
city  the  naval  policy  which  was  to  turn  the  day  against  Persia.  That  too, 
it  might  be  argued,  was  an  act  of  ordinary  foresight,  and  yet  ready  Medism 
might  have  served  just  as  well  as  a protection.  Why  should  his  mind 
have  chosen  to  put  upon  his  own  city  the  responsibility  of  banishing  Persia 
from  Greece  forever?  Had  some  touch  of  general  insight  warned  him 
that  a crisis  in  human  affairs  was  impending?  At  any  rate  he  changed 
Greek  history  once  then,  and  he  changed  it  again  when  he  “kneaded  the 
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Piraeus  on  to  Athens”.  Did  the  same  insight  tell  him  that  in  that  act  he 
was  creating  Athens’  destiny  as  the  school  of  Greece  and  of  the  world  ? 

Within  a few  decades  the  commerce  of  the  eastern  Mediterranean 
found  itself  gathering  in  the  port.  The  grain  cargoes  came  500  miles 
from  the  Black  Sea  wheat  fields,  for  domestic  consumption,  but  also  for 
re-export.  Piraeus  grain  quotations  ruled  the  Levant  as  Liverpool  prices 
rule  the  world  markets  to-day.  The  great  harbour  became  the  chief 
emporium  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  cargoes  unloaded  on  its  wharves 
were  exhibited,  bought,  and  sold  by  merchants  that  journeyed  from  east 
and  west.  The  bankers  round  the  market-place  who  exchanged  Athenian 
silver  owls  for  the  coinage  of  a dozen  different  peoples,  made  the  port  the 
financial  centre  of  the  Mediterranean.  To  finance  a voyage,  to  raise  a 
loan,  to  negotiate  a bill  of  exchange,  it  was  necessary  to  do  business  at  the 
Piraeus.  For  70  years  the  Athenian  fleet  lay  in  the  two  adjacent  dock- 
yards, guardians  of  the  growing  commerce  against  piracy.  While  its 
power  lasted,  the  seas  were  free  for  the  trading  ships  of  Byzantium  and 
Mitylene  and  Samos  and  Rhodes  and  Syracuse.  And  when  the  end  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war  came,  and  Sparta  and  her  allies  could  blockade  the 
port,  they  had  only  one  set  of  terms  to  offer — the  Piraeus  walls  must  be 
demolished.  Even  a starving  city  held  out  against  the  demand  for  months, 
so  immense  and  fatal  seemed  its  consequences.  But  when  capitulation 
followed  and  the  walls  were  torn  down  to  the  sound  of  flutes,  the  port 
itself  Lysander  did  not  dare  destroy.  Its  markets  had  become  necessary 
to  all  Greece. 

(To  be  concluded  in  the  next  issue) 


French  in  Ontario  Schools  since  the  Nineties 

ALICE  M.  WILLSON 

Formerly  Head  of  Department  of  Modern  Languages, 

Riverdale  Collegiate  Institute,  Toronto 

IN  1895  the  only  secondary  schools  in  Ontario  were  those  which  prepared 
for  matriculation  and  for  teachers’  certificates.  Pass  matriculation 
was  written  from  Form  III  and  many  schools  had  no  French  in  Form 
I.  The  text-books  were  substantially  the  same  as  those  still  authorized. 
Lessons  consisted  of  sentence-writing  and  verb  drill,  alternating  with 
translation.  Fasquelle’s  method-book  and  de  Fivas’  Grammar  had  given 
place  in  1891  to  the  first  edition  of  Fraser  and  Squair,  and  with  them 
had  disappeared  queries  about  the  vinegar  of  the  baker’s  brother-in-law 
and  the  plural  of  ail , otil-de-boeuf  and  garde-chasse.  The  texts  read  were 
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the  prescribed  one,  (it  was  he  Roman  d’an  Jeune  Homme  Pauvre  in 
1895!)  and  the  Hunter  and  Rose  reader,  with  its  varied  bill  of  fare,  from 
Bossuet  and  Moliere  to  the  popular  authors  of  the  day,  not  forgetting 
French  Canada.  Examinations  were  much  the  same  as  to-day,  but  had 
less  sight  work  on  the  “Authors”  paper.  There  was  more  oral  work  than 
the  older  teachers  get  credit  for,  and,  in  some  schools,  much  learning  of 
poetry  and,  better  still,  of  prose.  (One  old-timer  learned  to  recite 
Bossuet’s  stately  Oraison,  beginning,  “Celui  qui  regne  dans  les  deux”, 
and  still  prefers  it  to  Slim  Kerrigan.)  Nobody,  however,  in  most  schools, 
dreamed  of  reading  a line  outside  of  the  prescribed  texts.  The  routine  did 
not  alter  when  later,  not  better,  editions  of  the  Grammar  and  newer 
readers,  without  Bossuet,  were  introduced.  There  are  those  who  will 
say,  “Plus  cela  change,  plus  c’est  la  meme  chose !” 

The  greatest  changes  have  been  brought  about  by  the  increase  in 
numbers — tremendous,  even  in  proportion  to  the  increased  population  of 
Ontario.  There  arose  a demand  for  a secondary  school  training  which 
would  be  a “preparation  for  life”,  meaning  commercial  and  industrial  life. 
Beginning  with  the  timid  introduction  of  commercial  work  and  manual 
training,  this  movement  finally  led  to  the  establishment  of  new  types  of 
secondary  schools.  At  the  end  of  the  war  there  were  four  or  five  of  these 
schools;  in  1934  sixty-three  towns  in  Ontario  had  them;  and  in  Toronto 
to-day  their  registration  exceeds  that  of  all  the  ten  academic  schools  put 
together. 

The  French  departments  of  the  new  schools  do,  of  course,  a small 
part  of  their  work,  but  they  are  important.  The  department  heads  have 
been  free  to  choose  their  own  methods  and  text-books,  and  make  their  own 
experiments.  They  have  made  good  use  of  this  freedom.  With  various 
objectives,  differing  from  those  of  the  academic  schools,  each  French 
group  has  worked  out  its  own  problems,  seeking  inspiration  in  the  com- 
mercial schools  of  France,  at  Columbia,  in  Cleveland.  Very  interesting 
experiments  with  new  methods  have  been  made  in  these  schools,  and  their 
staffs  include  some  of  the  most  progressive  French  teachers  in  the 
province. 

But  this  development  was  slow,  and  in  the  meantime  numbers  were 
increasing.  In  the  1920’s  came  the  Adolescent  School  Attendance  Act 
with  the  abolition  of  fees,  and  multitudes  poured  into  the  high  schools. 
Problems  of  classification  became  more  and  more  formidable  with  the 
depression.  Pass  matriculation  was  now  written  from  form  IV  but 
candidates  could  write  one  or  two  subjects  at  a time  and  often  neglected 
French  in  the  lower  forms.  It  became  difficult  to  insist  that  the  language 
work  of  a lower  form  must  be  completed  before  the  higher  was  attempted. 
Pass  matriculation  French  classes  were  a motley  crew.  Conditions  have 
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improved  of  late  with  the  amplification  of  programmes  but  are  still  bad 
enough.  The  alleged  superiority  of  language  work  in  European  schools 
ought  to  be  more  obvious  than  it  is,  since  teachers  there  are  dealing  with 
well-selected  groups,  not  the  whole  unclassified  adolescent  population  in 
droves  of  forty  or  more. 

Of  influences  from  the  outside  modern  language  world,  the  earliest 
was  that  of  the  phonetic  school — “the  clarion  call  of  Vietor  for  a new 
realism  in  the  teaching  of  living  languages.”  Victor’s  famous  monograph, 
“Der  Sprachunterricht  Muss  Umkehren”,  had  appeared  in  the  eighties, 
but  in  1895  the  echoes  were  still  ringing,  and  nowhere  more  loudly  than 
in  the  University  of  Toronto.  The  phonetic  method  as  preached  by 
Vietor  and  Passy,  never  influenced  secondary  school  procedure,  though 
Professor  Fraser  used  it  in  Italian  and  Spanish  at  the  University  of 
Toronto.  The  phonetic  alphabet,  on  the  other  hand,  with  the  methodical 
study  of  French  sounds  which  it  involves,  came  to  stay  in  both  high 
schools  and  training  schools.  It  has  been  adopted  now  almost  universally 
for  indicating  pronunciation  in  dictionaries  and  text-books,  and  Ontario 
books  were  among  the  very  first  to  recognize  its  value. 

In  1898  there  appeared,  in  the  United  States,  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Twelve , with  its  appraisal  of  various  methods — the  old  grammar 
method,  the  “natural”*  the  direct,  the  phonetic,  the  “psychological” 
methods  like  the  Gouin  and  Berlitz,  and  the  reading  method.  It  advocated 
a judicious  amalgamation  of  all  of  them,  discussed  objectives  (discipline, 
culture,  ability  to  speak,  to  read,  etc.),  rather  stressed  reading  “for  com- 
prehension”, and  outlined  courses  which  still  look  ambitious.  For  the  first 
year  it  set  100  to  200  duodecimo  pages,  second  year,  250  to  400,  third,  400 
to  600,  and  fourth,  600-1000.  It  also  published  lists  of  recommended  books, 
lists  which  have  been  largely  utilized  by  Ontario  curriculum  committees, 
because  the  books  became  available  immediately  in  school  editions  with 
vocabularies.  This  is  very  obvious  in  German. 

A new  type  of  method-book  began  to  appear  about  this  time,  begin- 
ning with  the  Siepmann  books  in  the  nineties.  They  influenced  methods 
considerably,  although  no  French  book  of  the  type  was  authorized.  The 
books  were  divided,  like  all  Gaul,  into  three  parts,  a reader,  a series  of 
exercises  and  a statement  of  the  principles  of  grammar.  Sometimes  two 
of  the  three  parts  were  combined.  Their  value  varies,  of  course,  and 
depends  on  the  skill  with  which  the  reader  is  correlated  with  the  rest,  and 
the  grammar  presented. 

This  report  and  other  influences  such  as  that  of  M.  de  Sauze  and  Dr. 
Michael  West,  the  lengthening  of  the  high  school  course,  and  the  changing 
ideals  of  teachers,  brought  about  a brightening  of  class  routine,  especially 
in  junior  forms,  more  oral  work,  experimenting  with  direct  methods,  and 
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a striving  to  “teach  them  to  carry  on  a simple  conversation” — a goal  which 
the  scholarly  twelve  had  pronounced  unattainable.  About  1925,  teachers 
petitioned  for  a new  junior  book,  feeling  that  the  “surrender  value”  of 
two  years’  French  under  existing  conditions  was  low.  This  led  to  the 
authorization  of  a junior  reader  (bound,  however,  with  the  matriculation 
reader),  which,  in  the  hands  of  a skilful  teacher,  might  be  used  as  a 
“reading  approach”.  At  all  events  this  reader  was  a step  forward,  in  that 
it  provided  a hundred  pages  of  reading  matter  not  prescribed  for  exam- 
inations. Other  reading  matter  crept  in  too,  for  the  regulation  under 
which  pupils  could  not  buy  unauthorized  books  was  relaxed  a trifle. 
Finally,  this  year,  after  some  warning,  matriculation  requirements  necessi- 
tate more  extensive  reading.  The  difficulty  of  obtaining  suitable  texts 
remains,  but  will  be  met,  now  that  the  all-powerful  examination  influence 
is  on  that  side. 

The  object  of  this  sketch  is  to  record,  not  criticize,  but  probably  it  is 
not  out  of  place  to  remark  that  we  have,  perhaps,  made  a mistake  in  placing 
at  the  wrong  end  the  greatest  emphasis  on  audition.  The  more  the  classes 
know  about  language  constructions,  the  less  oral  work  they  do.  In  Bryn 
Mawr  and  other  universities  where  lectures  in  French  literature  are 
delivered  in  French,  there  is  a certain  amount  of  scrambling  about  and 
borrowing  each  other’s  note-books  during  the  first  month  or  so,  but 
students  soon  get  used  to  it.  Everybody  knows  that  it  is  easier  to  under- 
stand a French  professor  talking  about  literature,  and  reading  extracts 
from  books  that  one  has  read,  than  to  “carry  on  a simple  conversation” 
with  a Paris  concierge. 

“Within  a dozen  years  after  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Twelve,” 
says  Professor  Fife,  “not  a few  protests  had  been  heard  against  certain 
defects  in  the  report,  particularly  its  lack  of  emphasis  on  aural  training.” 
An  investigation  was  begun  which  resulted  in  the  publication,  between 
1927  and  1930,  of  the  Report  of  the  American  and  Canadian  Committees 
on  Modern  Language  Study.  It  differs  radically  in  kind  from  previous 
reports.  It  is  rather  like  a laboratory  record.  Eight  of  the  seventeen 
volumes  are  word  and  idiom  frequency  lists  and  a bibliography.  Five 
record  results  of  various  scientific  tests  for  achievement,  comprehension, 
prognosis.  Its  influence  is  bound  to  be  far-reaching,  especially  among 
administrators  and  text-book  makers.  It  will  help  to  conquer  the  two 
great  enemies  of  good  language  work  in  Ontario — examinations  and  bad 
classification. 

With  regard  to  those  more  or  less  direct  methods  which  include  a 
minimum  of  written  work,  there  is  some  doubt.  Unquestionably  they 
have  had  a vivifying  influence;  but  “Writing  inaketh  an  exact  man”,  and 
some  teachers  find  that  the  percentage  of  pupils  who  have  retained  little 
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or  nothing  after  some  months  of  such  direct  methods,  is  higher  than  is  the 
case  with  writing  methods.  Perhaps  the  prognosis  tests  will  weed  out 
this  percentage  altogether,  if  the  idea  that  “yuh  gotta  matriculate”  can  be 
pried  out  of  the  heads  of  pupils  and  parents. 

The  greatest  improvement  has  been  the  increasingly  large  proportion 
of  thoroughly  good  teachers.  In  1900  a university  man  with  good  honours 
in  moderns,  who  had  spent  a winter  or  two  at  a European  university, 
came  home  with  the  confident  expectation  of  getting  a university  position, 
if  not  in  Canada,  in  the  United  States.  Of  late  years,  such  a record  is  so 
common  that  without  it  a teacher  of  French  can  hardly  expect  a good 
appointment  in  a large  secondary  school. 

The  establishment  in  1920  of  scholarships  for  teachers  who  wish  to 
spend  a year  or  two  in  France  is  one  of  the  best  things  that  have  happened. 
Our  boards  of  education,  too,  deserve  credit  for  their  broad-mindedness 
in  encouraging  foreign  study.  After  all,  good  teachers  are  more  important 
than  even  good  methods. 


Summation 

S.  BEATTY 

Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  University  of  Toronto 

IN  introducing  the  calculus  to  young  students,  it  is  natural  to  provide 
them  with  an  incentive.  Usually  this  consists  in  proposing  a type  of 
problem  which  evidently  has  a solution,  but  one  which  ordinarily  they 
lack  the  means  to  obtain.  The  problem  frequently  employed  for  this 
purpose  is  that  of  finding  the  tangent  at  a particular  point,  and  later  also 
at  a general  point  x,  y on  some  simple  curve,  such  as  y=x2,  for  example. 
The  operation  leading  to  the  solution  receives  the  name  of  derivation. 
In  due  course  it  is  found  to  have  applications  to  problems  other  than  the 
immediate  one  suggesting  it.  Familiarity  with  derivation  is  necessary 
to  the  understanding  of  the  differential  calculus  and  later  the  integral 
calculus.  The  route  of  progress  imposed  by  dealing  with  the  tangent 
problem  is,  therefore,  a natural  one,  since  it  involves  considering  the 
operation  of  derivation  at  the  outset,  which  soon  suggests  the  inverse 
operation  of  antiderivation  or  integration.  Nevertheless,  taking  into 
account  the  knowledge  of  mathematics  which  students  possess  when  they 
approach  the  study  of  the  calculus,  the  summation  problem  seems  to 
arise  more  naturally  than  the  tangent  problem,  and  its  implications  are 
more  important.  Besides,  the  synthesis  implied  in  solving  the  summa- 
tion problem  may  be  thought  to  be  more  significant  than  the  analysis 
implied  in  disposing  of  the  tangent  problem. 
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We  propose  to  give  a number  of  graded  illustrations  of  summation. 
The  first  of  these  deals  with  the  curve  y=x 2 between  the  lines  x = l and 
x —n  +i.  We  imagine  the  lines 

x = 1,  x = 1 -\-h,  x = 1+2 h, , x = w + l —h,  x=n-\- 1 

drawn  and  inscribed  rectangles  constructed,  which  lie  between  conse- 
cutive pairs  of  these  lines,  and  which  rest  on  the  x-axis  and  reach  up  with 

71 

their  top  left  corners  to  the  curve  y =x2  itself.  There  are  — of  them. 
Their  combined  area  is  ^ 

(l)2/z  + (l  -\-hyh-\-(l  -\-2h)2h-\- +(n  + l-h)2h. 


This  total  area  may  be  written  in  the  form 

«+ 1 

2 x2Ax, 

l 

where  it  is  understood  that  x takes  in  succession  the  values 
1,  1 -\-h,  1+2 h, , ?z  + 1 — h, 

where  Ax  denotes  the  difference  (namely  h ) between  successive  values  of 
x,  where  n+1 

2 

l 

placed  before  the  summand 

x2Ax 


implies  that  the  various  values  of  this  summand  are  to  be  added  together. 
This  summand,  which  is  really  the  area  of  the  typical  inscribed  rectangle, 
is  also  called  a difference.  Indeed,  it  is  called  a mixed  difference,  since 
the  first  factor  x2  is  a function  of  x,  whereas  the  second  factor  Ax  is  a pure 
difference,  namely  the  difference  between  successive  values  of  x.  We  shall 
first  show  that  this  mixed  difference 

x2Ax 

may  be  converted  into  a pure  difference  of  the  form 

A(ax3+&x2+cx), 

where  the  constants  a,  b , c have  to  be  suitably  chosen.  Naturally,  the 
reference  to 


A (ax3+frx2+cx) 

as  a pure  difference  is  appropriate,  since  it  denotes  the  difference  between 
successive  values  of 


This  pure  difference 
is,  of  course, 


ax3+6x2+cx. 

A (ax3+&x2+cx) 


{a(x+&)3+&(x+&)2+c(x+/0  } — | ax3+6x2+cx}, 
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which  reduces  to 

a(Sx2h  +3  xh2  - \-h 3)  -j-b(2xh  -\-h2)  -\-ch. 

Noting  that  h is  one  factor  of  this,  and  replacing  this  factor  h by  Ax,  while 
arranging  the  remaining  factor  as  a quadratic  in  x,  we  see  that  this 
reduces  to 

{ Sax 2 + (2b  +3 ah)x  + ( c +bh  +ah2) } Ax. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  require  that  it  should  reduce  to 

x2Ax. 

For  this  to  happen  we  must  have 

3a  = 1,  2b-\-Sah=0,  c-\-bh-\-ah2  =0, 
which  results  in  the  determinations 


1 , h h2 

a= - . b = — - , c=  — 

3 2 6 

In  other  words,  we  have  found  that  the  mixed  difference 

x2Ax 

may  be  written  as  a pure  difference,  namely 


(l 


and  consequently  the  sum 


;3—  -x2+-x 

2 6 , 


n+1 

2  x2Ax 

l 


may  be  written  in  the  form 

n+i  / x 

2 A(— x3- 
1 V 3 


h 2,h2 
— x2  T — 

2 6 


x) 


We  must  now  see  that  this  sum  of  pure  differences  of  the  function 

1 h 2 h2 

— x6  — — - xz  T — x, 

3 2 6 


each  being  for  a range  of  extent  h in  the  variable  x,  is  itself  a pure  differ- 
ence of  the  same  function,  but  for  a range  of  extent  n in  the  variable  x, 
namely  the  range  extending  from  1 to  w + 1.  Denoting  the  values  of 


for  the  values 


h2 
— x 
6 


by 


x = 1,  x=l -\-h,  x = l+2 h, , x =n  + l —h,  x =n-\-l 

Pi  <?>  L i k,  l, 


we  observe  that  the  individual  pure  differences  are 
q~P , r-q, l-k, 
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which  have  l—p  as  sum.  Of  course, 

P=~  (1  )3-  4 (1  )2  + f (1)-  I = \ (n  + iy- A («  + l)2  + hl  (»  + 1), 

o 2 O o 2 O 


and  so  l—p  — — (w3+3w2+3^) 

3 


— (w2-j-2w)  + — w. 
2 6 


This  pure  difference  l—p  is  usually  denoted  by 


h 2,h2 
— xz-\-  — x 
2 6 


“|»+i 

Ji  1 


the  notation  implying  that  the  value  of 

1 3 h 0^h2 
— x3  — — x~-\-  — x 
3 2 6 

at  x — 1 is  to  be  subtracted  from  its  value  at  x = » + l. 

The  combined  area  of  the  inscribed  rectangles  is,  therefore, 

1 h h2 

— ( n 3 +3  n2  +3  n)  — — ( n 2 +2  w)  + — w. 

3 2 6 


In  particular,  taking  h to  be  1,  this  reduces  to 

m(w  + 1)  (2«  + l) 

~ 6 ’ 

which,  therefore,  equals 

l2+22+32+ +n2. 

The  escribed  rectangles  contrast  with  the  inscribed  rectangles  in  reaching 
up  to  the  curve  itself  with  their  top  right  corners  instead  of  their  top  left. 
Moreover,  the 

first,  second,  third,  ------- 

escribed  rectangles  equal  in  area  the 

second,  third,  fourth,  ------- 

inscribed  rectangles.  In  other  words,  the  sum  of  the  areas  of  the  escribed 
rectangles  exceeds  the  sum  of  the  areas  of  the  inscribed  rectangles  by  the 
excess  of  the  area  of  the  last  escribed  rectangle  over  that  of  the  first 
inscribed  rectangle,  that  is  by 

0 + l)2/*-(l)2/*, 

which  reduces  to  h{n2-\-2n). 

The  combined  area  of  the  escribed  rectangles  is,  therefore, 

— (w3+3n2+3w)+  — (w2+2w)+  — n. 

3 2 6 
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But  the  area  A between  the  curve  and  the  x-axis  and  between  the  lines 
x = l and  x=n-\~  1 exceeds  the  combined  area  of  the  inscribed  rectangles 
but  is  less  than  the  combined  area  of  the  escribed  rectangles,  and  this 

regardless  of  how  small  h may  be,  provided  always  that  — is  an  integer. 

h 

But  since  for  h approaching  o as  limit,  each  of  these  combined  areas 
approaches  J(w3+3«2+3w) 

as  limit  and  at  the  same  time  the  area  A also,  it  follows  that 

A = f (?z3+3?z2+3w). 


As  additional  illustrations,  the  details  of  which  need  not  be  given,  it 
may  be  verified  that : 


(i) 


5 5 / l h \ 1 

2xAx  = 2 A f —x2  ~ 2 X J = ~2X<2~ 


— (s-r)(s+r-h), 


and  so  the  corresponding  area  A is  given  by 


A = \{s2-r2), 


while  from  putting  r — 1,  s=w  + l,  h=  1, 


we  have 

5 s / i 

(ii)  2 xs Ax  = 2A[  — x4  — 


1+2+3  + +n  =- 


n(n-\- 1) 


~xZJc 


h 2 


A 1 4 h , , h>  2"15 
x)  “ Tx  T * +T  x \r 


= i(s  — r)  ( s+r  — h ) (s2-\~r2—hs  — hr), 
and  so  the  corresponding  area  + is  given  by 

^ = i(54-r4), 

while  from  putting  r — 1,  s =n-\~  1,  h—1, 

w(«  + l)  ^ 2 


we  have 


l3+23+33+ + nz  = 


J • 


{To  be  concluded  in  next  issue) 


Home-Made  Science  Apparatus 

A.  D.  R.  FRASER 
Windsor-Walkerville  Technical  School 

IN  the  following  paragraphs  there  are  described  a few  pieces  of  apparatus 
that  have  proven  useful  in  science  work.  In  practically  every  case, 
there  are  no  critical  dimensions,  and  it  is  possible  to  use  the  material 
at  hand. 
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INDUCTION  APPARATUS 

A simple  apparatus  which  shows  very  well  the  phenomena  of  induced 
charges  of  electricity,  can  be  made  from  a box  about  1"  deep,  covered  with 
a piece  of  double  diamond  glass  and  containing  some  small  pieces  of  paper 
about  y2"  square.  It  is  advantageous  to  have  the  box  sealed  in  order  to 
exclude  dust  as  far  as  possible. 

In  use  make  sure  that  the  glass  is  quite  dry.  If  a piece  of  dry  silk  or 
cotton  is  rubbed  on  the  outside  of  it  for  a second  or  two,  the  little  pieces 
of  paper  will  be  attracted  and  repelled  alternately.  As  it  takes  a little 
time  to  dispel  the  charge,  the  action  can  be  studied  thoroughly. 

COMPRESSED  AIR  SUPPLY 

An  emergency  compressed  air  supply  may  be  furnished  from  the  old 
inner  tube  of  a tire.  The  valve-pin  should  be  removed,  and  a rubber 
tube  with  a screw  clamp  wired  on  to  the  metal  air  tube  of  the  tire.  After 
inflating  the  tube  to  the  desired  degree,  the  escape  of  the  air  may  be  con- 
trolled by  the  screw  clamp.  If  the  inflated  tube  is  laid  flat,  with  a small 
weighted  board  on  it,  the  air  will  be  expelled  more  completely. 

HOT  AIR  JET  FOR  DRYING  APPARATUS,  ETC. 

A piece  of  copper  gasoline  tubing,  (cheaply  obtained  at  an  auto 
wrecker’s),  should  be  coiled  in  a helix.  If  the  tube  is  heated  to  redness 
first,  allowed  to  cool,  and  then  formed  carefully,  the  danger  of  collapsing 
it  while  bending  will  be  reduced.  The  helix  may  be  easily  supported  on  a 
retort  stand  over  a bunsen  burner.  If  a small  metal  plate  or  asbestos 
square  is  placed  on  top  of  the  helix,  the  flame  will  be  distributed  over  more 
surface  of  the  copper  pipe  and  the  air  will  be  made  hotter. 

ELECTRIC  GLASS  CUTTER 

A heated  electric  resistance  wire  forms  the  most  efficient  means  of 
cutting  large  and  small  glass  bottles  and  tubes.  Battery  jars,  tanks  and 
even  aquaria  can  be  made  by  using  bottles  of  larger  size. 

Obtain  a renewal  coil  for  an  electric  toaster,  and  mount  it  as  shown 
in  Fig.  1.  Such  coils  can  be  bought  cheaply  through  hardware  stores  or 
mail  order  concerns.  Carefully  stretch  a portion  of  the  coil  so  that  about 
two  feet  of  it  is  a single  wire  and  the  remainder  is  in  the  original  form. 
The  coiled  part  may  be  wrapped  around  a piece  of  asbestos  board  (slate). 
The  single  strand  of  wire  is  to  be  wrapped  around  the  bottle,  taking  care 
that  the  two  parts  of  the  wire  do  not  actually  touch  at  any  point.  A deep 
scratch  should  be  made  with  a triangular  file  (dipped  in  turpentine),  so 
that  the  cut  may  be  properly  started.  Wipe  off  the  excess  turpentine  and 
switch  on  the  current,  holding  the  wire  taut  about  the  bottle.  When  the 
sound  of  the  glass  cracking  is  heard,  switch  off  the  current.  The  cut  edges 
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should  be  smoothed  with  emery  paper,  or  with  a file  lightly  drawn  across 
the  glass. 

The  electric  wire  method  of  cutting  a bottle  is  superior  to  the  older 
method  of  using  a string  soaked  in  turpentine.  When  it  is  desired  to  cut 
a bottle  and  no  electrical  power  is  available,  either  of  the  following 
methods  may  be  employed. 


Fig.  1 Fig.  2 


1.  A glass  or  pipestem  jet  connected  with  the  gas  supply  is  used,  so 
as  to  give  a flame  about  one-half  inch  in  length.  First,  make  a deep  file 
scratch,  and  then  direct  the  flame  against  the  glass  at  one  end  of  the 
scratch.  After  a small  crack  has  been  produced  lead  it  around  the  bottle 
directing  the  flame  at  points  about  in  advance  of  the  end  of  the  crack, 
until  the  bottle  has  been  circled. 

2.  Where  gas  is  not  available,  proceed  as  in  (1),  using  a red  hot  iron 
rod  (end  of  a file). 
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There  is  no  certainty  that  bottle  cutting  will  be  a success,  because  of 
variations  in  the  wall  thickness  of  bottles.  This  factor  is  of  less  conse- 
quence, in  the  electric  system  where  the  heat  is  applied  at  all  points  at 
once.  In  any  of  the  methods,  if  portions  of  the  bottle  project  above  the 
edge  of  the  jar,  the  excess  part  can  best  be  removed  by  careful  “nibbling” 
with  pliers. 

MAKING  HOLES  IN  GLASS  BOTTLES 

Break  off  the  end  of  a small  triangular  file  so  as  to  form  a sharp 
cutting  edge.  Dip  the  file  in  turpentine  in  which  has  been  dissolved  a 
little  camphor,  or  use  spirits  of  camphor.  (The  latter  is  more  expensive.) 
Apply  the  file  to  the  surface  of  the  glass  so  that  one  corner  of  the  broken 
file  rests  on  it,  and  bear  down  with  the  thumb  on  the  top  surface  of  the 
file.  Work  the  file  in  a partial  rotation  so  that  it  cuts  into  the  glass. 
Moisten  the  file  again  and  shift  its  position.  Repeat  the  cutting  until  the 
hole  is  practically  through  the  depression.  Then  place  the  tang  of  the  file 
in  the  hole,  and  give  it  a smart  tap  with  a light  hammer.  Great  care  must 
be  taken  that  the  cut  has  been  made  deep  enough,  and  that  the  blow  of  the 
hammer  is  quick.  The  punctured  hole  may  be  enlarged  to  fit  corks  by  a 
series  of  rat-tail  files,  of  the  required  sizes,  lubricated  as  above.  Using 
this  procedure  empty  bottles  may  be  made  into  drying  towers,  (Fig.  2), 
and  many  other  pieces  of  apparatus  may  be  constructed. 

APPARATUS  TO  REPLACE  COMBUSTION  TUBING 

For  many  experiments  a resistance  glass  flask  can,  with  advantage, 
be  substituted  for  combustion  tubing,  for  the  flasks  are  less  expensive 
and  permit  the  progress  of  the  reaction  to  be  watched. 

For  reducing  copper  oxide  with  hydrogen  proceed  as  follows : Place 
a 250  c.c.  flask  in  a sidewise  position  in  a burette  clamp  on  a retort  stand. 
(Fig.  3.)  Fit  the  flask  with  a no.  5 two-holed  rubber  stopper,  carrying 
an  elbow  tube,  and  an  inlet  tube  extending  to  the  bottom  of  the  flask  and 
turning  down  to  the  part  of  the  flask  where  the  oxide  will  lie.  A jet  may 
be  drawn  on  the  elbow  tube  so  that  the  escaping  hydrogen  may  be  lighted. 

To  use  the  apparatus  to  the  greatest  advantage  blow  the  breath  inside 
the  flask  to  cover  the  inside  with  moisture.  Then  put  in  a little  copper 
oxide  powder.  Shake  the  flask  so  that  a coating  of  the  fine  oxide  adheres 
to  the  flask.  Fit  the  stopper  assembly,  clamp  in  place,  and  pass  the 
hydrogen.  When  tests  show  that  the  escaping  gas  is  safe,  ignite  it  and 
place  a flame  beneath  the  flask.  Turn  the  set-up  so  that  the  bottom  of  the 
flask  faces  the  class.  In  a short  time  the  bottom  of  the  flask  appears  as  a 
copper-coloured  disc. 
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DEMONSTRATING  A FIELD  OF  FORCE 

Rub  two  masses  of  steel  wool  together  to  make  a quantity  of  short 
pieces  of  steel.  Arrange  these  about  the  poles  of  a horseshoe  magnet.  If 
the  magnet  is  lifted  and  placed  in  a vertical  position,  the  steel  wool  will 
adhere,  showing  the  field  of  force,  so  that  it  can  be  viewed  by  a class. 
(Fig.4.) 


Bookkeeping— -A  Teacher’s  Outline  lor  the 
General  Course 

EDITH  TOURGIS 
Collegiate  Institute,  Woodstock,  Ont. 

THE  aim  of  the  General  Course  in  bookkeeping  is  threefold : first,  to 
present  a clear  outline  of  the  business  cycle ; secondly,  to  teach  the 
pupil  to  work  accurately  and  neatly;  and,  finally,  to  prepare  him  for 
elementary  bookkeeping  work  in  an  office. 

To  translate  this  ideal  into  a reality  is  a comparatively  simple  matter, 
if  the  first  term’s  instruction  is  a success.  That  is  the  time  when  the  book- 
keeping teacher  needs  to  teach ; for  if,  at  the  very  beginning,  you  can  get 
the  class  to  see  the  how  and  the  why  of  a simple  set,  the  rest  of  the  course 
resolves  itself  into  a series  of  logical  developments.  How  this  is  to  be 
accomplished  is,  of  course,  entirely  the  problem  of  the  individual  teacher, 
for  any  method  of  approach  is  a good  one,  if  it  is  well  taught. 

In  the  following  outline  the  year’s  work  is  divided  into  thirty-three 
teaching  weeks  of  five  periods  each.  No  time  is  set  aside  for  review  before 
term  examinations ; but  plenty  of  time  is  allowed  for  intelligent  drill. 
Practice  each  new  fact  until  the  whole  class  can  perform  it  with  ease ; 
then,  as  you  proceed  with  other  work,  this  same  fact  keeps  re-appearing, 
until  finally  it  gets  into  the  system — when  it  ceases  to  need  review.  This 
is  certainly  a much  more  satisfactory  state  of  affairs  than  stopping  the 
week  before  examinations  to  review  what  is  not  known. 

The  pupils  will  work  much  more  effectively  if  you  measure  their 
progress  by  means  of  frequent  tests.  These  tests  should  be  objective  in 
character  and  based  only  on  work  then  being  studied.  They  should  also 
be  short — five  minutes  is  sufficient  for  the  writing  and  marking  of  a class 
test.  But  they  keep  the  class  on  the  alert,  and  they  help  the  individual 
pupil  to  gauge  his  own  improvement.  They  also  tell  the  teacher  whether 
he  may  proceed  with  new  work  or  must  reteach.  It  is  indeed  an  excellent 
plan  to  have  a test  ready  for  the  first  day  of  school — for  the  first  year, 
perhaps  a figure  recognition  test ; second  year,  a simple  posting  problem ; 
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third  year,  setting  up  a simple  trial  balance.  This  will  start  the  pupils 
working  from  the  first — and  they  like  it.  But  don’t  give  tests  that  are  too 
hard  for  the  class.  Their  purpose  is  to  encourage  the  pupils,  not  to  make 
them  give  bookkeeping  up  as  a hopeless  task. 

The  following  page  references  are,  of  course,  to  Modern  Bookkeeping , 
Course  I,  by  Clayton  R.  Smith.  Drill  Exercises  in  Canadian  Bookkeeping, 
by  W.  K.  Beech  and  Graham  Bruce,  is  an  excellent  source  of  supple- 
mentary material.  For  the  first  part  of  the  third  year,  Harvey  and 
Grant’s  Elementary  Accounting,  is  helpful;  and  the  banks,  insurance  com- 
panies, and  the  press  provide  plenty  of  material  for  the  latter  half  of  this 
year’s  work. 

Finally,  let  me  suggest  one  Dont.  Don’t  give  homework  in  book- 
keeping. Except  for  one  or  two  conscientious  souls,  it  will  be  prepared 
very  hurriedly  and  will,  consequently,  be  poorly  done.  As  a result  you 
must  spend  the  next  period  checking  carelessly  prepared  work  and  then 
stay  for  an  after-school  session  with  the  black  sheep  who  did  not  do  it  at 
all.  And  that  is  certainly  no  way  to  spend  your  time. 

FIRST  YEAR  BOOKKEEPING  (SECOND  FORM) 

Fall  Term.  The  Balance  Sheet  Approach 

Week  1.  Definition  of  asset,  liability,  and  capital;  listing  probable  assets  and 
liabilities  for  various  types  of  business ; the  relation  between  these  three  items ; to 
change  one  asset  (or  liability)  for  another  of  equal  value  does  not  affect  the  equation. 

Week  2.  The  balance  sheet.  Accept  only  neat  and  perfect  work. 

Weeks  3-4.  Additional  investments;  using  an  asset  to  reduce  a liability;  borrow- 
ing ; changing  one  asset  for  another  of  different  value ; trading  operations ; the 
trading  statement. 

Week  5.  Operating  costs;  trading  and  profit  and  loss  statement. 

Week  6.  Trading  and  profit  and  loss  statement,  and  balance  sheet  for  the  same 
business. 

Weeks  7-8.  Accounts.  Teach  the  fact  that  there  are  two  sides  to  every  trans- 
action, making  type  entries  in  capital,  cash  and  merchandise  accounts.  For  example, 
make  entries  for  the  following  transactions : 

Oct.  1.  John  Clark  invested  $1000  cash.  Oct.  2.  Bought  Merchandise  for  cash, 
$200.  Oct.  3.  Sold  Merchandise  for  cash,  $50.  Oct.  4.  Proprietor  withdrew  $10 
cash  for  his  own  use.  Oct.  5.  Cash  Sales,  $150.  Oct.  6.  Purchased  Merchandise  for 
Cash,  $300.  Oct.  7.  Returned  $25  worth  of  Merchandise  bought  yesterday  and 
received  a cash  refund.  Oct.  8.  Sold  $100  worth  of  Merchandise  for  cash.  Oct.  9. 
Proprietor  invested  an  additional  $500  cash.  Oct.  10.  Cash  Purchase  of  Merchandise, 
$75. 

Then,  close  the  cash  account  and  take  a trial  balance.  Gradually  increase  the 
number  of  accounts,  until  the  pupil  is  working  with  a ledger  of  about  twelve  accounts, 
including  capital,  assets,  liabilities,  trading,  and  expense  accounts. 

Weeks  9-10.  Drill  on  entering  transactions  in  the  ledger,  taking  a trial  balance, 
and  preparing  the  financial  statements ; introduce  the  summary  of  the  capital  account. 

Weeks  11-12.  The  journal;  journalize  a short  set,  post,  take  a trial  balance,  and 
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prepare  the  financial  statements.  Teach  the  journal  method  of  closing  the  ledger 
and  the  final  trial  balance. 

Weeks  13-14.  Drill  on  this  complete  cycle  with  other  simple  supplementary 
sets.  Use  only  even  sums  of  money.  Remember  that  this  is  bookkeeping,  not  rapid 
calculation,  and  avoid  any  trick  entries.  Your  aim  is  to  make  the  procedure  automatic. 

Winter  Term.  Text,  Pages  48  to  66. 

Weeks  1-2.  The  class  is  now  ready  for  the  George  Whitney  Set  on  page  48. 
It  is  desirable  that  each  pupil  should  work  each  set  individually ; but  not  all  the  class 
will  journalize  perfectly,  and  the  resulting  errors  are  extremely  discouraging  to  the 
pupils  concerned.  For  this  reason  the  teacher  provides  insurance  against  error  in  the 
form  of  an  analysis  of  each  item  in  the  practice  set.  The  following  form  is  satis- 
factory : 


JOURNAL  ANALYSIS  SHEET 


Date 

Transaction 

Journal 

Debit 

Credit 

After  the  class  has  completed  the  analysis,  let  them  check  their  sheets,  and  then  set 
up  the  exercise  independently.  This  procedure  should  be  followed  for  each  set  in  the 
first  and  second  years. 

Weeks  3-4.  Expense  inventories — definition;  their  effect  on  the  financial  state- 
ments and  on  closing  the  ledger. 

Weeks  5-6.  Review  banking  and  the  cash  book,  both  of  which  were  studied  in 
detail  in  the  junior  business  practice  course;  posting  the  cash  book;  bank  reconcilia- 
tion statements ; opening  entries. 

Weeks  7-9.  James  Simpson  Set  on  page  63.  Have  the  class  prepare  the 
necessary  business  papers  for  these  transactions,  and  journalize  directly  from  them 
and  the  analysis  sheet,  rather  than  from  the  text. 

Weeks  10-11.  Review  exercises  on  page  64.  Prepare  the  financial  statements, 
set  up  the  ledgers  and  close  by  journal  entry. 

Weeks  12-14.  George  Whitney  Set,  page  66. 

Spring  Term.  Text,  Pages  83-85. 

Weeks  1-2.  Purchase  and  sales  journals;  returns  and  allowances  accounts. 

Weeks  3-5.  Supplementary  set  using  general,  cash,  purchase,  and  sales  journals. 

SECOND  YEAR  BOOKKEEPING  (THIRD  FORM) 

Fall  Term.  Text,  Pages  67-93,  96. 

Weeks  1-2.  Rapid  recall  of  previous  year’s  work;  introduce  private  and  freight 
accounts. 

Week  3.  Notes;  the  bill  journals;  posting  the  bill  journals. 

Weeks  4-6.  Cash  discounts,  interest  and  discount,  exchange.  This  is  a very 
difficult  assignment  and  needs  to  be  drilled  thoroughly. 

Weeks  7-10.  Stuart  Smith  Set,  page  79.  These  and  all  succeeding  financial 
statements  should  be  typewritten. 

Weeks  11-12.  Exercise  on  closing  the  ledger  by  journal  entry,  page  92. 
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Weeks  13-14.  The  five-column  cash  book — method  of  entering  transactions, 
closing  and  posting. 

Winter  Term.  Text,  Pages  93-127. 

Weeks  1-3.  Edgar  Allen  Set,  page  93. 

Weeks  4-8.  Special  column  cash  books. 

Week  9.  Partnership — advantages;  simple  division  of  profits. 

Week  10.  Reserve  accounts. 

Weeks  11-14.  Preparation  of  classified  statements. 

Spring  Term.  Text,  Pages  128-134. 

Weeks  1-2.  The  control  principle. 

Weeks  3-5.  Sinclair  and  Davis  Set,  page  131. 

THIRD  YEAR  BOOKKEEPING  (FOURTH  FORM) 

N.B.  Third  year  students  should  be  expected  to  prepare  all  sets  independently. 

Fall  Term.  Text,  Pages  133-140;  146. 

Week  1.  Review  fundamental  principles  with  a short,  simple  set. 

Weeks  2-3.  The  theory  of  single  entry  bookkeeping;  George  Graham  Set,  page 
138;  changing  from  single  to  double  entry  bookkeeping;  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  single  entry  bookkeeping. 

Weeks  4-6.  Kerr,  Clark  & Co.  Set,  page  133. 

Weeks  7-11.  Imprest  system;  general  cash  book;  bank  reconciliation  statements. 

Weeks  12-14.  Ageing  of  accounts;  supplementary  set. 

Winter  Term.  Text,  pages  141-145. 

Weeks  1-4.  Non-trading  organizations — duties  of  the  secretary-treasurer;  books 
kept ; statement  of  receipts  and  payments ; statement  of  income  and  expenditure ; 
balance  sheet. 

Weeks  5-14.  How  to  interpret  a set  of  financial  statements;  graphic  presenta- 
tion of  the  information  contained  therein;  the  value  of  financial  statements  to  the 
shareholder,  manager,  banker,  etc. ; familiarity  with  financial  publications — news- 
papers, trade  journals,  government  reports,  etc. 

Individual  Projects. 

At  the  beginning  of  January  have  the  pupils  choose  subjects  for  special  duty. 
They  must  then  read  reference  texts,  interview  local  business  men,  collect  illustra- 
tions, and  finally  assemble  their  information  for  class  presentation  during  a stated 
period  in  February  or  March.  Such  topics  as  the  following  are  suitable  for  this 
work : Balance  Sheets,  Handling  the  Cash,  Business  Papers  of  Local  Firms,  A 
suggested  Set  of  Books  for  a Retail  Hardware  Business. 

Spring  Term 

Budgeting  of  individual  and  family  incomes ; keeping  a record  of  personal 
expenditures ; investments. 
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One  More  Way  To  Direct  Your  Intramural 

Activities 

HERBERT  L.  DILWORTH 
Hamilton  High  School  of  Commerce 

THE  High  School  of  Commerce  in  Hamilton  presents  the  ideal  field 
for  intramural  activity,  because  it  cannot  compete  with  other 
schools  in  major  organized  sports  owing  to  its  size  and  the  class 
of  students  enrolled.  For  this  reason,  the  intramural  programme  gets 
the  attention  which  it  should  receive  at  any  time;  the  Athletic  Associa- 
tion is  able  to  balance  its  budget  (because  intramural  sports  can  be 
directed  at  a ridiculously  low  cost  in  comparison  with  organized  major 
sports) ; and  every  boy  who  participates  takes  parts  in  sports  which 
offer  the  carry-over  value  necessary  for  the  leisure  hours  of  his  after- 
school life. 

The  first  physical  education  period  of  the  term  is  given  over  to 
“ signing  up”  the  students.  The  illustration  shows  the  card  used  at 
Commerce.  This  would  have  to  be  altered  for  schools  which  cannot 
offer  all  the  sports  which  are  listed.  In  fact,  our  school  does  not  always 
have  tournaments  in  all  the  thirteen. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE 
INTRAMURAL  DEPARTMENT 

Name Room 

Age Height Weight 

Teams  Played  for  Outside  the  School: 


Health  Examination 
Tournaments  will  be  \ 
ments  in  which  you  wi 
FIRST  TERM 
Touch  Rugby 
Basketball 
Foul  Shooting 


Other  Credits  for  the 


i in  the  following  sports, 
to  participate. 

SECOND  TERM 
Hockey 
Bowling 
Badminton 
Softball 
Volleyball 
Season : 


Check  the  tourna- 

THIRD  TERM 

Tennis  . 

Golf 

Table  Tennis 

Checkers 

Horseshoes 
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The  boy  fills  in  the  information  required  and  places  a check-mark 
beside  the  sports  which  he  wishes  to  play.  Boys  who  are  in  the  second 
form  or  higher  will  have  definite  ideas  concerning  their  favourite  games. 
First  formers  are  advised  to  ‘Try  everything”.  The  tournaments  are 
run  off  in  the  order  in  which  they  appear  on  the  card.  Touch  rugby, 
basketball  and  foul  shooting  will  keep  your  “after-four”  time-table 
filled  until  Christmas.  Badminton  (mixed  if  you  wish  to  co-operate 
with  the  Girls’  Athletic  Association),  indoor  softball,  volleyball,  hockey, 
and  bowling  are  run  off  between  Christmas  and  Easter.  Tennis,  golf, 
table  tennis,  checkers,  and  horseshoes  come  after  Easter,  and  finish  at 
least  two  weeks  before  the  final  examination. 

The  items  “age”,  “height”,  “weight”,  and  “other  teams  played  for 
outside  the  school”  give  the  athletic  director  an  idea  of  the  boy’s  ability 
and  of  the  division  he  should  be  in.  At  Commerce  every  boy  is 
allotted  to  a team  according  to  his  age,  height  and  weight,  and  few 
changes  have  had  to  be  made.  Here  are  some  of  the  scores  in  the  more 
important  of  the  games:  18-14,  11-8,  16-15  (basketball);  15-13,  15-11, 
(volleyball);  8-7,  4-1,  6-4  (indoor  softball).  Using  this  system  boys  are 
separated  into  two  divisions,  junior  and  senior.  The  line  “health 
examination”  must  show  an  “OK”  by  our  school  doctor,  before  the 
boy  is  allowed  to  take  part.  If  it  shows  “no  heavy  exercise”,  the  boy 
is  limited  to  checkers,  table  tennis  and,  perhaps,  horseshoes.  The  line, 
“other  points  gained  during  the  season”,  refers  to  the  scoring  system. 
If  a boy  plays  for  a school  team,  he  is  given  a certain  number  of  points. 
These  all  add  up  to  a final  total,  which  determines  the  award  he  gets. 

When  the  card  has  been  properly  filled  out,  we  are  ready  to  start 
the  season.  The  boy  who  has  been  chosen  to  look  after  intramural 
touch  rugby  is  called  in  for  a conference.  Teams  are  drawn  up  and  the 
schedule  is  posted.  This  boy  does  all  the  clerical  work  for  his  sport. 
Don’t  always  look  for  the  big  fellows  when  selecting  managers.  Boys 
who  are  prevented  from  playing  because  of  some  physical  handicap  or 
deformity,  but  who  are  interested  in  a particular  sport  make  the  best 
managers  for  that  sport.  When  the  date  for  the  next  tournament  ap- 
proaches, the  manager  for  that  sport  discusses  plans  with  the  director. 
Regarding  clerical  work,  directors  will  find  that  all  information  about 
tournaments  can  be  kept  on  large  foolscap  sheets  size  23"  X18".  These 
can  be  filed  away  readily  and  consulted  in  later  years  for  comparative 
statistics  or  other  information. 

Awards  may  be  made  at  your  own  discretion.  Some  schools  may 
like  to  give  crests  to  the  members  of  winning  teams  in  every  tournament. 
Others  may  prefer  to  credit  winners  with  points  toward  a yearly  award. 
But  try  to  keep  the  award  business  secondary.  It’s  the  “give  every 
boy  a chance”  idea  that  has  made  intramural  sports  so  successful  at  our 
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school.  The  boys  appreciate  the  fact  that  you  are  letting  them  play. 
They  could  not  do  this,  if  the  first  school  team  were  the  only  one,  be- 
cause most  pupils  were  not  brought  into  this  world  destined  to  be 
“figures  of  brawn  and  muscle”.  If  any  valuable  prizes  are  given,  the 
intramural  managers  should  get  them.  Pull-over  sweaters  with  the 
school  letter  in  an  English  design  and  watch  chain  keys  bearing  the 
school  emblem  make  suitable  gifts;  or,  if  you  have  a boy  who  has  been 
especially  valuable,  a more  costly  gift  like  a club-bag  is  always  accept- 
able. Regarding  trophies  for  individual  tournaments,  business  houses 
in  the  city  are  often  willing  to  help  out. 

There  are  bound  to  be  a few  problems  of  management  which  no  one 
but  the  director  will  be  able  to  handle.  For  instance  when  we  first 
started  checkers,  table  tennis,  and  horseshoes  at  Commerce,  the  boys 
laughed  at  them.  It  was  the  old  story  of  “they  laughed  at  me  when  I 
sat  down  to  play.”  However,  the  attitude  of  “if  you  don’t  like  it,  you 
don’t  have  to  play”  showed  the  boys  that  we  were  not  coaxing  them 
into  anything.  The  tournaments  in  these  games  were  three  of  the  most 
successful  ones,  and  we  are  hoping  to  make  them  even  better  this  year. 
These  are  the  very  games  in  which  the  weaker  boys  can  participate 
without  harming  their  bodies,  and  yet  get  the  benefit  of  competitive 
play. 

A few  boys  did  not  want  to  take  part  in  any  game.  They  were 
young  first  formers  who  had  not  yet  become  accustomed  to  their  new 
surroundings.  A friendly  talk  solved  the  problem  here,  and  although 
the  boys  did  not  play  in  the  more  strenuous  games,  they  did  enroll  for 
the  minor  ones.  This  was  at  least  a start. 

All  tournaments  are  played  after  four  o’clock.  Senior  boys  act  as 
referees.  Instruction  in  fundamentals  is  given  in  class  periods  pre- 
ceding the  tournament.  Altogether,  82.9  per  cent  of  the  boys  taking 
physical  education  took  part  in  the  intramural  programme.  The  whole 
programme  can  be  put  on  for  fifty  dollars,  a sum  hardly  sufficient  to  buy 
shoes  for  a rugby  team. 

Elmer  D.  Mitchell  in  his  book,  “Intramural  Athletics”,  mentions 
several  benefits  which  the  boy  receives  from  participation.  However, 
he  forgets  that  the  personal  touch  which  the  director  makes  with  each 
boy  is  probably  an  advantage  to  the  former  which  is  just  as  important 
as  any  gain  the  boy  may  make.  This  and  the  satisfaction  that  comes 
from  seeing  boys  enjoy  themselves  may  well  be  added  to  his  list.  In 
the  vernacular  of  the  student,  “it’s  some  fun”. 
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Hand  Block  Printed  Textiles 

F.  DAWSON  KENNEDY 
Central  Technical  School,  Toronto 

TEXTILE  Printing  means  the  application  of  a pattern  to  cloth  by  a 
mechanical  process  of  dyeing.  Printing  is,  of  course,  a form  of 
dyeing.  The  colours  come  from  many  sources  and  are  the  same 
as  are  used  as  colouring  agents  in  many  other  crafts.  The  only  difference 
is  in  the  manner  of  application  and  the  methods  used  to  ensure  the 
permanency  of  the  pattern. 

The  beginnings  of  the  craft  are  lost  in  antiquity.  It  appears  to  have 
been  an  indigenous  industry  in  countries  as  widely  separated  as  India, 
Germany  and  Peru.  Modern  pattern  designers  still  owe  a debt  to  the 
spirit  if  not  the  actual  material  that  is  found  in  16th,  17th  and  18th 
century  Indian  prints.  The  term  “calico”  cloth,  as  these  early  prints 
were  called,  is  derived  from  the  name  of  an  Indian  port,  “Calicut”,  and 
“chintz”  is  a corruption  of  an  Indian  word. 

It  is  well  for  a designer  to  know  something  of  the  history  of  the  crafts 
in  which  he  works,  for  then  he  will  enter  into  his  job  with  a sense  of 
sober  decorum  which  will  preclude  any  tendency  toward  the  merely 
arty  and  crafty.  He  who  wishes  to  acquire  this  respectful  appreciation 
of  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  craft’s  traditions,  may  well  go  and  gaze 
in  wonder  at  some  of  the  glorious  relics  that  have  been  saved  for  us  in 
the  textile  section  of  the  Royal  Ontario  Museum, 

Textile  printing,  like  most  of  the  other  crafts,  may  be  made  a hobby 
or  a life  work.  It  has  sufficient  content  to  satisfy  the  most  exacting  or 
ambitious  designer,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  small  doses  may  be  admin- 
istered that  will  not  overburden  the  most  superficial  amateur. 

The  blocks  can  be  made  of  anything  into  which  a design  can  be  cut. 
The  early  craftsmen  used  wood,  either  end  grain  or  side  grain.  For 
small  runs  linoleum  mounted  on  wood  blocks  is  satisfactory.  I have  seen 
designs  cut  on  the  smooth  surface  of  a halved  potato.  In  choosing  the 
material  for  the  block  the  chief  consideration  is  the  amount  of  work 
you  expect  the  block  to  do,  and  the  time  you  expect  it  to  last.  Then 
choose  a material  that  will  stay  the  course. 

The  writer  will  describe  the  system  of  designing  and  printing  which 
is  used  at  the  Central  Technical  School  in  Toronto.  This  system  is  one 
which,  while  not  adaptable  to  really  large  scale  production,  nevertheless 
contains  enough  of  the  elements  of  reality  to  be  a compromise  between 
the  factory  process  and  the  mere  hobby  method. 

1.  The  Design.  A cartoon  must  be  prepared  that  will  look  as  much  like  the 
finished  material  as  possible.  At  least  four  full  size  repeats  of  the  pattern  should  show 
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on  it.  A one-colour  block  is  sufficient  for  a start,  and  this  colour  should  be  chosen 
with  an  eye  to  its  suitability  in  a furnishing  scheme  or  as  a dress  fabric.  The  best 
background  is  of  plain  unbleached  linen,  but  a coloured  background,  if  it  is  not  too 
aggressive,  may  be  used.  Cotton  may  be  used,  but  it  does  not  give  as  rich  effects 
as  linen. 

The  design  must  be  very  accurately  drawn. 

2.  The  Block.  The  block  should  be  made  of  the  heaviest  grade  of  plain  linoleum, 
glued  to  a block  of  wood  about  1$4"  thick.  A block  is  less  likely  to  warp  or  break, 
if  there  is  a batten  at  each  end.  The  battens  should  be  about  2"  wide,  and  the  grain 
of  them,  naturally,  will  be  at  right  angles  to  that  of  the  block  itself.  A tongue  and 
groove  or  a. feather  joint  may  be  used. 

The  design  is  traced  on  the  block  in  reverse  so  that  when  the  block  is  turned  face 
down  for  printing,  the  resulting  pattern  will  be  right  way  around  as  in  the  cartoon.  Paint 
the  lino  with  white  showcard  colour,  and  use  carbon  paper  to  transfer  the  design.  This 
must  be  done  with  extreme  accuracy,  so  that  all  the  pieces  of  pattern  that  come  around 
the  edges  will  match  perfectly. 

When  cutting  the  block  use  a very  sharp  knife,  a V-tool  and  a U-tool.  The  two 
latter  should  make  cuts  about  3/16"  deep.  Woodcarvers’  tools  are  best.  The  "lino- 
sets"  so  widely  advertised  are  not  for  this  kind  of  work.  Hold  the  knife  at  an  angle 
so  that  the  part  of  the  design  left  standing — the  printing  face — will  have  a sloping 
shoulder — the  angle  should  be  about  60°.  If  you  want  white  lines  to  show  in  the  middle 
of  a coloured  area,  they  should  be  at  least  1/8"  thick.  Clear  the  open  spaces  right 
down  to  the  wood. 

When  the  block  has  been  cut,  it  must  be  "flocked"  before  printing.  This  is  done 
by  coating  it  with  a quick-drying  sticky  mordant  and  then  dusting  powdered  felt  on  it. 
Quick  drying  varnish  will  serve  as  a mordant.  Any  mordant  must  be  carefully  applied 
with  a roller,  just  as  printing  ink  is  applied.  It  must  be  allowed  to  cover  only  the  print- 
ing face.  None  of  it  is  to  get  on  the  shoulders  of  the  design. 

The  best  mordant  is  called  "Mordaunt  Blanc",  and  comes  from  Jacques  et  Cie, 
Rue  Philippe  Auguste  118,  Paris,  France.  This  firm  also  supplies  the  flocking  powder, 
which  is  called  "J4  long  Wool  Flock". 

After  the  mordant  has  been  applied,  sift  the  flock  gently  on  it.  A sifter  can  be 
made  by  punching  a dozen  holes  in  the  bottom  of  a tin.  When  an  even  covering  of 
flock  has  been  obtained,  heap  on  a few  more  handfuls  and  leave  it  for  twenty  four  hours. 
Next  day  brush  off  the  surplus  and  reflock  the  block.  Leave  it  for  another  day,  and 
then  it  will  be  ready  for  use. 

3.  Printing.  The  printer’s  tools  and  equipment  are:  1.  the  table;  2.  a mallet; 
3.  the  dye-pad  and  a brush  to  smooth  the  colour;  4.  the  block;  5.  sauce  pans,  measuring 
spoons,  and  a gas  stove  for  preparing  the  dye;  6.  a steamer;  7.  tubs  for  the  fixing  baths. 

The  table  should  be  of  heavy  construction.  The  top,  made  of  2"  planks  and 
padded  with  "Ozite”  or  similar  material,  is  covered  with  heavy  American  cloth.  For 
printing  scarves  and  small  things,  a table  a yard  square  will  do.  For  drapes  and  dress 
goods,  one  about  3 yards  by  55  inches  is  desirable.  This  allows  for  54  inch  material 
in  3 yd.  lengths,  or  any  smaller  length  or  width.  Such  a table  may  be  considered  ideal 
for  a school,  but  exigencies  of  cost  or  space  may  decide  for  a smaller  one.  The  writer 
would  not  recommend  this  large  table,  unless  it  is  intended  to  do  really  important  work 
in  textile  printing. 

The  mallet  weighs  about  a pound  and  a half.  The  head,  of  cast  iron  or  lead,  is 
covered  with  felt  or  leather.  The  handle  is  about  six  inches  long,  and  the  end  is  re- 
inforced with  leather,  as  in  the  case  of  a chisel.  When  in  use,  the  mallet  is  held  in  the 
hand  with  the  weight  up,  and  the  end  of  the  handle  comes  in  contact  with  the  block. 
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The  dye-pad  should  be  padded  in  the  same  way  as  the  table,  though  it  is  made  of 
lighter  wood.  Before  the  dye  is  applied,  the  pad  should  have  a piece  of  moist  flannelette 
stretched  tightly  across  it  and  pinned  down  with  thumb  tacks  along  the  edge.  This 
pad  is  used  in  the  same  way  as  the  ink  pad  for  a rubber  stamp.  It  should  be  about 
20"  square. 

About  a pint  and  a half  of  dye  is  required  to  print  three  yards  of  material  of  40" 
width.  Owing  to  the  amount  of  colour  required  to  saturate  the  pad  in  the  first  place, 
there  is  no  use  in  mixing  less  than  y2  pint  of  dye,  however  small  the  job. 

This  is  the  recipe  for  the  dye,  using  basic  colour  (so-called  aniline  dye  stuffs)  on 
cotton  or  linen: 

(a)  Moisten  the  material  and  then  immerse  in  a 2 >2%  to  5%  solution  of  oleine 
oil  and  water.  This  softens  the  fibre  and  makes  it  more  receptive  to  the  dye. 

(b)  Print  with:  1 part  of  dye;  3 parts  acetic  acid,  30%;  20  parts  water;  1 part 
wheat  starch;  5 parts  5%  gum  tragacanth  solution.  Boil,  cool,  and  add:  Y\  part  of 
tartaric  acid  and  2 parts  of  acetic  tannic  solution,  50%. 

Steam  for  1 hour,  fix  in  tartar  emetic,  rinse  in  cold  water,  and  wash  and  soap  well 
in  warm  water.  The  colour  should  be  strained  through  cheese  cloth  before  using. 

A 5%  gum  tragacanth  solution  is  composed  of  1 part  gum  tragacanth  flakes  and 
19  parts  water.  Soak  over-night.  Boil,  stirring  constantly  until  smooth.  Cool  before 
using. 

Acetic  tannic  solution,  50%,  is  made  of  5 parts  tannic  acid  and  1 part  acetic  acid, 
30%. 

Tartar  emetic  bath  is  made  by  dissolving  1 oz.  antimony  potassio  tartrate  in 
1 pint  boiling  water,  and  adding  y2  oz.  chalk,  and  9 pints  cold  water. 

4.  Steaming.  The  steaming  is  most  important  in  fixing  the  colour  to  the  fibre- 
Under  the  influence  of  heat  all  the  colour  and  acid  merge  with  the  fibre  to  form  an 
insoluble  lake  of  colour.  It  is  important  that  the  union  be  complete.  That  is  why 
the  colour  must  be  cooled  before  the  acetic  tannic  solution  and  tartaric  acid  are  added. 
If  it  were  hot  the  lake  would  form  in  the  dye  pot  and  union  with  the  fibre  be  impossible. 

The  cloth  may  be  hung  on  hooks  in  the  steamer,  or  rolled  in  a backing  cloth  and 
put  in  in  a bundle.  The  pattern  must  not  be  allowed  to  touch  itself  or  the  dye  will  run. 
The  temperature  must  be  kept  constant  at  boiling  point  for  an  hour. 

A' steamer  can  be  made  of  an  oil  drum,  if  a removable  top  can  be  made  for  it.  It 
must  be  about  3 ft.  high  when  standing  on  end.  There  should  be  an  opening  near  the 
bottom  to  pour  in  the  water.  There  should  be  a tray  about  a foot  from  the  top  to  hold 
the  material  and  two  more  trays  about  6 or  9 inches  apart,  below  the  top  one.  Each 
tray  should  be  made  of  a mesh  of  galvanized  wire  about  3/32"  in  diameter,  and  each 
should  carry  a padding  of  felt  or  cloths  fitting  tightly  to  the  edge  of  the  steamer.  These 
are  to  prevent  the  excess  moisture  from  getting  up  to  the  material.  When  the  material 
is  being  steamed,  it  should  have  several  thicknesses  of  cloth  or  paper  on  top  to  keep 
the  drips  from  the  lid  from  soaking  through. 

The  steamer  should  stand  over  a large  gas  ring.  Care  must  be  taken  that  it  does 
not  boil  dry. 

This  system  of  printing  is  fundamentally  the  same  as  that  used  in 
the  large  textile  factories;  the  dyes  and  other  materials  are  very  much 
the  same,  but  the  process  is  modified  by  the  amount  of  machinery  used. 

The  results  obtained  from  the  method  described  are  excellent  when 
the  work  is  done  by  a competent  workman.  Our  experience  has  been 
that  at  least  three  quarters  of  even  the  first  prints  are  first-rate  exhibition 
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pieces.  The  colours  are  clear  and  fast  and  may  be  safely  used  as  furnish- 
ings or  dress  materials. 

There  are  a number  of  other  methods  of  fabric  printing,  using  resists, 
mordants  and  inks.  The  methods  with  the  first  two  are  somewhat 
complicated;  the  method  with  ink  is  very  simple  and  is  easily  adapted 
to  school  work.  The  blocks,  when  ink  is  used,  do  not  need  flocking,  and 
as  small  quantities  of  cloth  are  usually  printed,  the  small  table  will 
serve.  The  mallet  is  used  for  taking  the  impression,  the  lino  being 
mounted  on  wood,  though  ply  wood  is  satisfactory  in  this  case.  No 
steaming  or  fixing  is  required.  The  inks  are  called  fabric  inks. 

Two  very  good  books  are:  Capey,  Reco,  A.R.C.A.,  The  Printing  of 
Textiles , Chapman  & Hall,  price  12/6,  postage  extra;  and  Adeney,  W.  B., 
Fabric  Printing , The  Studio,  Leicester  Sq.,  London,  price  1/-.  The 
second  book  deals  with  the  fabric  ink  process.  Mr.  Capey’s  book  is  a 
very  complete  treatise  on  dyeing.  It  is  not  alarmingly  technical,  but 
it  has  been  written  for  artists,  craftsmen  and  designers,  rather  than  for 
laboratory  workers. 


The  Teaching  of  Civics 

G.  M.  JONES 
Ontario  College  of  Education 

WE  have  a three-fold  purpose  in  teaching  civics.  We  wish  to 
interest  pupils  in  the  organized  world  in  which  they  must  live, 
to  train  them  in  getting,  organizing,  and  discussing  information 
about  this  world,  and  to  give  them  if  possible  a sense  of  personal 
responsibility  for  the  welfare  of  the  communities  in  which  they  live.  The 
study  of  civics  should,  of  course,  help  pupils  to  secure  information,  but 
the  extent  of  their  knowledge  is  much  less  important  than  the  interest  they 
develop,  the  training  they  secure,  and  the  attitude  they  adopt  toward 
community  affairs. 

In  an  elementary  school  in  York  County,  the  teacher  thought  her 
pupils  should  know  something  about  the  water  they  were  drinking  at 
school.  Under  her  guidance  the  class  discussed  the  importance  of  pure 
water.  One  pupil  was  then  instructed  to  write  to  the  Ontario  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  ask  what  steps  should  be  taken  to  have  the  water 
tested.  When  the  reply  came,  it  was  discussed  by  the  class.  A sample  of 
water  was  then  taken  according  to  instructions  and  forwarded  to  Toronto. 
In  due  course  a report  came  back  showing  that  the  water  was  safe  for 
drinking.  This  was  highly  satisfactory,  but  the  class  showed  much 
interest  in  discussing  what  would  have  been  necessary,  had  the  report 
been  adverse,  and  what  can  be  done  to  safeguard  rural  water  supplies. 
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These  pupils  gained  some  very  useful  information  about  the  testing  of 
water  and  the  guarding  of  wells  against  contamination,  but  more  impor- 
tant still,  they  developed  a real  interest  in  the  matter  of  pure  drinking 
water  and  learned  how  to  secure  information.  Moreover,  they  had 
played  a real  part  in  investigating  the  local  supply  of  water,  and  would 
probably  feel  some  definite  responsibility  for  safeguarding  from  pollution 
both  the  school  well  and  the  wells  at  their  homes. 

Fortunately  the  Reader  in  Canadian  Civics  authorized  in  Ontario  is 
only  a reader  not  a text-book.  Its  chapters  are  interesting  and  serve  as 
good  introductions  to  the  various  topics  discussed;  but  they  must  be' 
supplemented  liberally , if  the  pupils  are  to  secure  adequate  information. 
Some  of  the  necessary  additional  information  may  be  supplied  by  the 
teacher,  but  it  is  wise  to  allow  the  pupils  to  first  get  as  much  as  they  can 
for  themselves.  They  can  read,  observe,  and  ask  questions,  and  only 
when  they  had  done  so  should  the  teacher  come  to  their  rescue.  Training 
for  the  pupil  should  be  the  first  care  of  the  teacher. 

A large  topic  like  municipal  government  or  public  health  may  be 
readily  introduced  in  such  a way  as  to  create  an  interest  in  it,  and  make 
the  pupils  willing  to  co-operate  in  securing  information  and  discussing  it. 
Definite  reading  can  be  assigned,  and  pupils  can  be  asked  to  make  inquiries, 
and  observe  conditions.  In  public  health,  for  instance,  many  pamphlets 
can  be  secured  from  provincial  and  federal  health  departments.  In  every 
large  city  much  printed  material  is  issued  by  the  Board  of  Health,  while 
in  the  smaller  municipality  there  is  a fine  opportunity  for  a pupil  or  a 
group  of  pupils  to  get  information  from  the  local  Medical  Officer  of  Health. 
It  is  a common  practice  to  take  a whole  class,  or  to  take  or  send  a small 
group  of  pupils,  to  a dairy  or  a water  plant.  There  they  observe  what  is 
done  to  ensure  safe  milk  or  safe  water,  and  ask  questions  of  officials  con- 
cerning pasteurization  of  milk  or  filtration  and  chlorinization  of  water. 
The  varied  information  thus  secured  through  reading,  questioning,  and 
observation,  will  later  be  reported  to  the  class  by  individuals  or  groups, 
and  will  be  discussed  and  organized.  Such  a plan  of  teaching  civics,  if  at 
all  well  carried  out,  will  do  much  to  train  our  pupils  in  methods  of  obtain- 
ing information  and  presenting  it  in  good  form,  will  interest  classes  in 
public  affairs,  and  will  help  to  make  interested  and  well  informed  citizens. 

The  treatment  of  civics  must  be  adapted  not  only  to  the  class  one  is 
teaching,  but  to  the  community  in  which  one  is  serving,  and  to  the  time 
of  year.  A rural  class  studying  municipal  government  will  pay  much 
attention  to  township  and  county  government  and  comparatively  little  to 
town  and  city  government,  whereas  a city  class  will  spend  much  time  on 
city  government  and  very  little  on  the  government  of  smaller  municipal- 
ities. In  all  classes,  municipal  government  will  be  studied,  preferably, 
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at  a time  when  there  is  special  interest  in  municipal  affairs,  probably  at  or 
near  the  time  of  municipal  elections. 

The  different  topics  of  civics  should  be  liberally  illustrated.  Parlia- 
mentary procedure,  a difficult  subtopic,  can  be  made  intensely  interesting 
through  the  use  of  the  current  seating  plans  of  the  House  of  Commons 
and  the  Legislative  Assembly,  pictures  of  the  Provincial  and  Dominion 
Parliament  Buildings,  interior  and  exterior,  a discussion  of  the  simpler 
rules  of  parliamentary  procedure,  an  address  by  a local  member,  and  a 
mock  parliament  or  mock  legislature.  The  conducting  of  the  mock  parlia- 
ment or  legislature  will  be  much  helped  by  a class  visit  to  a real  one,  and 
by  having  on  file  from  week  to  week  the  House  of  Commons  Debate's 
or  newspaper  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  Parliament  or  Legislature. 

The  teacher  of  civics  needs  much  printed  material  for  his  own  use  and 
the  use  of  his  class,  but  fortunately  much  of  it  can  be  secured  for  the 
asking.  The  Canada  Year  Book  lists  annually  the  publications  of  the 
various  federal  and  provincial  government  departments.  Some  of  these 
publications  are  obviously  unsuited  for  school  use  at  all,  but  others  can  be 
used  by  teachers,  and  many  can  be  placed  in  the  hands  of.  pupils  for 
reference  or  for  more  extended  reading.  Each  teacher  must  judge  which 
publications  are  useful  and  suitable  for  his  particular  class.  The  Canada 
Year  Book  is  published  annually  (about  May  1)  by  the  Dominion  Bureau 
of  Statistics  at  $1.50,  but  teachers  in  service  can  secure  it  for  $1.00.  A 
teacher  can  always  consult  one  in  the  local  newspaper  office  or  the  local 
public  library.  In  the  following  .lists  all  references  to  the  Canada  Year 
Book  have  to  do  with  the  1936  edition. 

While  government  officials  and  municipal  officers  are  usually  glad  to 
furnish  printed  material  to  teachers,  they  are  not  willing  to  supply  it  to 
pupils  for  individual  use.  For  this  reason,  teachers  should  not  allow 
or  encourage  any  pupil  to  ask  for  such  material,  unless  he  does  so 
as  a representative  of  the  class. 

References 

1.  Dominion  Government:  Canada  Year  Book,  1936,  III,  pp.  71-88;  A Study 
in  Government  (Ontario  Teachers’  Manual),  Ontario  Department  of  Education, 
price  17c;  Bourinot,  Hovo  Canada  Is  Governed,  The  Copp  Clark  Co.  Ltd.;  Jenkins, 
Canadian  Civics  ( Ontario  Edition),  Copp  Clark;  Dawson,  K.  M.,  Constitutional 
Issues  in  Canada,  Oxford  University  Press  (an  advanced  source  book  useful  to  the 
teacher  of  a matriculation  class)  ; The  Rules  of  Procedure  of  the  Ontario  Older 
Boys’  Parliament,  The  Ontario  Boys’  Work  Board,  299  Queen  St.  West,  Toronto, 
price  10c;  The  Young  Mens  Parliamentary  Guide,  The  Macmillan  Co.  of  Canada, 
Ltd.  (This  and  the  preceding  book  will  help  a class  much  that  is  trying  to  carry  on 
a mock  parliament)  ; House  of  Commons  Debates,  published  after  each  day’s  meeting, 
price  5c  per  day’s  issue,  or  $3.00  per  session,  King’s  Printer,  Ottawa;  Seating  Plan 
of  the  House  of  Commons  (write  to  your  local  member  for  this  plan  and  for  copies 
of  a few  bills  passed  by  the  House). 

{To  be  continued  in  the  next  issue) 
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Music  and  Dramatics  in  the  Schools 

IT  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the  Ontario  Secondary  School  Symphony 
Orchestra  is  to  be  carried  on  for  a third  year.  Its  success  at  the  1935 
and  1936  meetings  of  the  Ontario  Educational  Association  has  made  its 
continuance  almost  a necessity.  Few  realize  the  immense  amount  of  work 
necessary  each  year  to  make  this  organization  possible.  Schools  in  all 
parts  of  the  province  must  be  visited,  and  musicians  must  be  carefully 
selected.  The  students  must  be  trained  in  units,  and  then  brought  to 
Toronto  and  billeted  until  the  evening  of  the  performance.  Credit  for 
this  work  should  be  given  to  the  school  orchestral  leaders  throughout  the 
province  who  will  have  a great  deal  to  do  between  now  and  the  night  of 
the  concert,  in  Easter  week.  Along  with  the  orchestra  will  appear  a 
Secondary  School  Choir  organized  in  a similar  manner.  The  conductor 
of  the  choir  will  be  Mr.  George  P.  Marshal  of  Simcoe,  while  the  leadership 
of  the  orchestra  is  to  be  taken  over  this  year  by  Mr.  I.  Loamus  of  London. 

It  is  too  often  supposed  that  an  efficient  high  school  orchestra  can  be 
organized  only  in  the  cities  of  the  province.  The  work  of  the  ensemble 
at  Weston  High  and  Vocational  School  proves  the  case  to  be  otherwise. 
This  orchestra  now  consists  of  eighteen  musicians  and  is  growing  rapidly. 
Under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  A.  Stouffer,  it  presented  an  excellent  per- 
formance at  the  recent  school  commencement  exercises,  and  it  will  be 
heard  again  to  advantage  at  the  annual  school  dramatic  night  in  January, 
and  at  the  night  school  closing  exhibition  held  later. 

A concert  was  given  on  Dec.  4th  in  the  South  Collegiate  Institute, 
London,  by  the  school  orchestra,  supported  by  pupils  and  graduates  of 
the  school  as  soloists.  This  year,  the  school  is  fortunate  in  having  several 
instrumentalists  of  exceptional  ability  and  experience,  who  are  giving 
excellent  leadership  to  the  various  sections  of  a well  balanced  orchestra, 
and  are  enabling  them  to  cope  quite  creditably  with  more  difficult  and 
better  music  than  was  used  before.  Of  the  many  fine  numbers  presented, 
special  mention  should  be  made  of  the  movements  from  Haydn’s  Second 
and  Fifth  Symphonies,  played  by  the  orchestra,  and  the  glee  club’s  singing 
of  “Canada,  Dear  Land  O’Mine”  by  G.  P.  Marshal.  Special  numbers  on 
the  programme  included  a piano  duo,  a violin  quartette,  and  a brass  choir. 

An  interesting  experiment  was  begun  at  Parkdale  Collegiate,  Toronto, 
on  Dec.  18th.  The  orchestra  and  the  choral  club  gave  the  first  of  a series 
of  one-hour  “Twilight  Symphony  Concerts”  at  4 p.m.  in  the  school 
auditorium.  The  orchestra  presented  a movement  from  Mozart’s  “Eine 
Kleine  Nacht  Musick”  and  the  “Valse  Triste”  of  Sibelius,  while  the  choir 
sang,  among  other  numbers,  a part  arrangement  of  Strauss’s  “Blue 
Danube”.  Guest  artist  for  the  concert  was  Marshall  Romaniuk,  violinist. 
Each  selection  on  the  programme  was  preluded  by  a few  remarks,  explain- 
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in g the  significance  of  the  number,  and  telling  something  about  its  com- 
poser. The  large  attendance  showed  that  the  school  can  count  on  support 
in  its  new  venture,  and  one  of  these  concerts  will,  therefore,  be  given 
each  month. 

Several  schools  have  held  their  dramatic  nights  during  the  past  month. 
Dundas  High  School  presented  “Courage,  Mr.  Greene”,  and  Glencoe  High 
School  “The  Philosopher  of  Butterbiggens”.  From  Prince  George,  B.C., 
comes  word  of  a presentation  at  Baron  Byng  High  School  of  “The  Dear 
Departed”.  On  page  438  will  be  found  an  account  of  a drama  festival  in 
Trossachs,  Sask. 

The  School  would  be  glad  to  receive  advance  notices  of  any  school 
plays  or  concerts  to  be  held  during  the  winter  months.  Attention  will  be 
paid  in  this  column  to  all  such  communications. 


Music  and  Lyric  Poetry 

LESLIE  R.  BELL 

Parkdale  Collegiate  Institute,  Toronto 

Part  III : SONGS  FROM  SHAKESPEARE’S  PLAYS 

THE  melodies  of  the  songs  in  Shakespeare’s  plays  are  of  particular 
value  to  the  teacher  of  English.  Not  only  can  they  be  put  to  the 
uses  mentioned  in  former  articles  of  this  series,  but  they  may  also 
be  employed  in  the  presentation  of  school  dramatics.  The  importance  of 
Shakespearean  music  is  often  overlooked  in  such  productions.  Such  com- 
monly studied  plays  as  “Twelfth  Night”,  “As  You  Like  It”,  and  “The 
Tempest”,  contain  a great  many  songs  which  must  be  heard  by  the 
audience,  if  the  performance  is  to  be  a true  Shakespearean  one. 

In  presenting  a selection  of  these  tunes  for  school  use,  the  collector 
is  confronted  with  the  problem  of  selection.  Musicians  have  paid  a great 
deal  of  attention  to  Shakespeare,  and  there  is  scarcely  a song  in  all  the . 
plays  which  has  not  been  set  to  music  a dozen  times.  Authorities  generally 
divide  the  settings  into  three  classes : 

a.  settings  possibly  used  at  the  original  Shakespearean  performances, 

b.  settings  composed  from  Shakespeare’s  time  to  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century, 

c.  nineteenth  century  and  modern  settings. 

Of  these  groups,  the  first  two  seem  best  suited  for  use  in  schools.  Most 
of  the  modern  versions  are  meant  for  trained  singers  and  are  too  difficult 
for  the  average  schoolboy.  Moreover,  there  is  a literary  and  historical 
interest  associated  with  the  earlier  melodies  and  they  alone  seem  to  express 
the  true  spirit  of  the  Shakespearean  poetry.  The  selection  made  in  this 
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and  succeeding  articles  excludes  many  excellent  melodies,  such  as  those  of 
“The  Willow  Song”  from  “Othello”  and  “Who  is  Sylvia?”  from  “The 
Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona”.  Since  lack  of  space  prevents  a full  treat- 
ment of  Shakespearean  song,  it  has  been  thought  advisable  to  consider 
only  those  lyrics  which  the  pupil  is  likely  to  meet  in  his  school  work. 

‘ ‘When  Icicles  Hang  by  the  Wall (“Love’s  Labour’s  Lost”,  Act  V,  sc.  2) 
“Love’s  Labour’s  Lost”  is  seldom  studied  in  schools,  but  this  song 
from  the  final  scene  is  so  popular  with  school  children,  that  it  is  found  in 
a great  many  anthologies  of  poetry.  The  melody  given  here  is  particu- 
larly interesting,  because  it  catches  almost  perfectly  that  rollicking  spirit 
of  fun  which  has  made  the  poem  so  famous.  It  was  written  by  Dr. 
Thomas  Augustine  Arne  (1710-1778),  who  is  remembered  to-day  chiefly 
for  his  composition  “Rule  Britannia”.  Arne  was  particularly  interested 
in  setting  English  poetry  to  music,  and  wrote  among  other  things,  a set- 
ting for  Milton’s  “Comus”.  His  Shakespearean  tunes  are  always 
melodious,  and  are  therefore  still  popular  to-day. 
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mer-ry,  mer-ry  note,  A mer-ry  mer-ry  note,  while  greas-y  Joan, 
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greas-y  Joan,  while  greas-y  Joan  doth  keel  the  pot. 


O Mistress  Mine  (“Twelfth  Night”,  Act  II,  sc.  3) 

The  setting  given  below  for  this  poem  was  written  while  Shakespeare 
was  still  alive,  and  he  himself  must  have  been  familiar  with  it.  It  appears 
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in  a song  book  edited  by  Morley,  an  Elizabethan  composer.  The  title  of 
the  book,  which  was  published  in  1599,  is  “A  First  Booke  of  Consort 
Lessons,  made  by  divers  exquisite  Authors  for  six  instruments  to  play 
together,  the  Treble-Lute,  the  Pandora,  the  Citterne,  the  Bass  Viol,  the 
Flute,  and  Treble  Viol”.  Another  arrangement  of  the  same  melody  with  a 
different  rhythm  was  made  by  the  famous  madrigal  composer,  William 
Byrd,  in  1611. 
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hear  I your  true  love’s  com-ing,  That  can  sing  both  high  and 


low;  Trip  ...  no  fur-ther,  pret-ty  sweet  - ing,  Jour-neys 
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end  in 


lov-ers  meet-ing,  Ev- 


ry  wise  man’s  son  doth  know. 


Come  Away , Death  (“Twelfth  Night”,  Act  II,  sc.  4) 

Several  settings  have  been  written  for  this  song.  The  one  by  the 
Dr.  Arne  mentioned  above  is  probably  the  best,  and  part  of  it  is  given 
here.  It  is  written  in  the  minor  mode,  and  the  melancholy  effect  of  the 
melody  is  quite  in  keeping  with  the  words.  It  must  be  heard  several  times, 
before  its  beauty  is  fully  appreciated. 
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all  with  yew,  0 pre-pare  it,  0 pre-pare  it;  my  part  of  death 
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no  one  so  true,  no  one  so  true  did  share  it. 
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Hey,  Robin!  (“Twelfth  Night”,  Act  IV,  sc.  2) 

This  song,  sung  by  the  clown  while  he  is  tormenting  the  imprisoned 
Malvolio,  was  a popular  one  in  Henry  VIII’s  time.  It  was  written  by 
Cornysshe,  and  a copy  of  the  song  book  in  which  it  appears  is  still  pre- 
served in  the  British  Museum. 
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Hey,  Rob-in,  jol-ly  Rob-in,  tell  me  how  thy  la-dy  d 
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Hey,  Rob-in,  jol-ly  Rob-in,  tell  me  how  thy  la-dy  does. 

When  that  I was  a Little,  Tiny  Boy  (“Twelfth  Night”,  Act  V,  sc.  1) 
The  original  melody  of  this  song  is  now  unknown,  but  the  ditty  was 
probably  a popular  one  in  Shakespeare’s  time,  since  the  words  of  the 
refrain  are  also  used  by  the  fool  in  “King  Lear”  (Act  III,  sc.  2).  The 
setting  below  was  composed  by  Joseph  Vernon  (1738-82).  There  is 
another  by  the  great  German,  Robt.  Schumann,  but  it  lacks  the  English 
flavour  of  this  one,  and  is  less  likely  to  appeal  to  a class. 
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When  that  I was  and  a lit-tle  ti-ny  boy,  with  a hey,  hoi  the 
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wind  and  the  rain,  a fool-ish  thing  waa  but  a toy,  for  the 
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rain,  it  rain-eth  ev-Try  day.  With  a hey,  ho  I the 
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wind  arid  the  rain,  for  the  rain,  it  rain-eth  ev-fry  day. 


Notes  and  News 

Ontario 

A committee  consisting  of  Mr.  Thornton  Mustard  of  the  Toronto 
Normal  School,  and  Mr.  S.  A.  Watson,  Principal  of  Keele  Street  School, 
Toronto,  has  been  commissioned  by  the  Department  of  Education  to  draw 
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up  a tentative  new  course  of  study  for  grades  I-VI  of  the  public  schools. 
These  gentlemen  are  already  at  work,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  new  course 
will  be  ready  early  enough  that  it  can  be  tried  out  in  the  schools  of  the 
province  during  the  year,  1937-8. 

A new  wing  is  being  added  to  the  Kirkland  Lake  High  School  to 
enable  the  school  to  give  effective  vocational  training.  Laboratories,  shops, 
and  classrooms  in  this  wing  will  accommodate  classes  in  electricity,  auto- 
mechanics and  general  shop  work,  drafting,  woodworking,  and  sewing. 
About  $75,000  is  being  spent  on  building  and  equipment. 

A short  time  ago  both  the  high  school  and  the  public  school  in  Kempt- 
ville  were  burned.  Now  the  municipality  has  erected  a new  building  to 
accommodate  both  high  school  and  public  school  classes.  In  addition  to 
the  ordinary  classrooms,  there  will  be  shops  and  laboratories  for  agri- 
culture, household  science  and  farm  mechanics,  and  work  in  these  subjects 
will  be  given  to  both  public  school  and  high  school  pupils.  Building  and 
equipment  cost  something  over  $100,000.  Dr.  D.  A.  McArthur,  Deputy 
Minister  of  Education,  gave  the  principal  address  at  the  opening  of  this 
new  school  on  December  21st. 

“Broader  Horizons  In  Vocational  Guidance”  is  the  theme  of  dis- 
cussion for  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Ontario  Vocational  Guidance  Asso- 
ciation to  be  held  in  the  Central  Y.M.C.A.,  Toronto,  on  January  16th.  Hon. 
L.  J.  Simpson,  M.D.,  Minister  of  Education,  will  open  the  discussion  and 
he  will  be  followed  by  seven  10-15  minute  addresses.  The  following  are 
the  speakers  and  the  subjects:  Joseph  McCulley,  Headmaster,  Pickering 
College — “Plans  of  Youth  Committee  on  National  Employment  Com- 
mission” ; H.  C.  Hudson,  Superintendent  Employment  Offices — “Occupa- 
tional Trends  in  Ontario”;  E.  Corbett,  Director  of  Adult  Education — 
“Adult  Education” ; F.  J.  Hawes,  Director  of  Apprenticeships — “Ontario 
Apprenticeship  Act” ; Miss  G.  Brown,  Central  High  School  of  Commerce 
— “Guidance  for  Girls” ; C.  S.  Browne,  Peterborough  Collegiate — “Guid- 
ance in  Service  Clubs” ; W.  R.  Cook,  National  Council  Y.M.C.A. — -“Guid- 
ance in  Social  Agencies”.  The  meeting  will  be  preceded  by  a luncheon 
at  12.15  p.m.  and  all  interested  in  vocational  guidance,  whether  members 
of  the  association  or  not,  are  invited  to  attend. 

Quebec 

The  Hon.  W.  S.  Bullock,  M.L.C.,  a former  member  of  the  Protestant 
Committee  of  the  Council  of  Education  and  convener  of  one  of  its  impor- 
tant sub-committees,  passed  away  in  his  72nd  year.  The  Hon.  Mr.  Bullock, 
who  was  bilingual,  was  a well  known  manufacturer,  and  a member  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly,  before  he  was  appointed  to  a seat  in  the  Legislative 
Council. 
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Miss  Helen  Guiton,  Principal  of  MacVicar  School  in  Montreal,  has 
been  invited  to  become  Editor-in-Chief  of  the  Teachers’  Magazine  after 
the  publication  of  December  1936  issue.  A suggestion  has  been  made 
that  the  Editorial  Board  of  the  Teachers’  Magazine  should  be  composed 
in  future  of  teachers  who  will  be  acceptable  and  suitable  appointees  for 
the  editorship.  j - j 

The  Provincial  Teachers’  Association  has  aligned  itself  with  those 
who  desire  to  obtain  national  scholarships  for  brilliant  pupils  who  wish  to 
take  university  courses,  and  has  decided  to  petition  the  federal  and  pro- 
vincial governments,  the  Protestant  Committee  and  the  Department  of 
Education  towards  securing  such  scholarships.  It  was  also  decided  to 
ask  for  high  school  scholarships  for  deserving  elementary  pupils  for  whom 
no  high  school  education  is  available  in  their  home  districts. 

The  Teachers’  Executive  has  appointed  a committee  to  report  on  the 
question  of  minimum  salaries  for  teachers,  which  was  also  discussed  in  the 
Legislature.  The  difficulty  of  the  minimum  salary  for  rural  schools  lies 
in  the  fact  that  the  minimum  tends  to  be  accepted  as  the  standard  or 
maximum  wage  for  all  types  of  such  schools,  and  therefore  would  tend 
to  lower  the  salaries  of  the  better  paid  teachers  to  a level  which  is  slightly 
above  the  absurdly  low  salaries  paid  in  the  poorest  schools. 

The  government  night  schools  providing  free  elementary  instruction 
to  adults  are  being  conducted  in  Montreal  as  usual,  the  textbooks  being 
provided  free  of  charge  to  the  pupils.  Eleven  elementary  schools  are 
used  for  these  night  schools  during  the  winter  season.  They  are  largely 
attended  by  immigrants  whose  knowledge  of  English  is  very  limited. 

Professor  Carrie  Derrick  has  resigned  her  position  as  associate 
member  of  the  Protestant  Committee  of  the  Council  of  Education  on 
account  of  ill  health.  Miss  Derrick  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  university 
education  for  women,  and  in  the  development  of  the  National  Council  of 
Women.  Unfortunately,  her  state  of  health  has  caused  her  withdrawal 
from  active  part  in  any  of  those  important  social  activities  in  which  she 
has  been  a leader. 

Professor  John  Hughes,  M.A.,  McGill  University,  has  been  recom- 
mended as  a member  of  the  Protestant  Central  Board  of  Examiners  to 
replace  Professor  Clarke,  who  resigned  some  years  ago. 

The  Hon.  Martin  B.  Fisher,  Provincial  Treasurer,  has  been  appointed 
a member  of  the  Council  of  Education. 

The  Protestant  Committee  has  approved  the  usual  votes  to  the 
Travelling  Libraries,  to  McGill  School  of  Commerce,  and  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  at  Bishop’s  University. 

Two  new  consolidated  schools  have  been  authorized  at  Matapedia 
and  Bulwer  to  replace  the  schools  which  were  destroyed  by  fire.  The 
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grants  will  equal  half  the  cost  of  construction  in  each  case.  Two  new 
consolidations  are  being  considered  in  the  neighbourhood  of  New  Rich- 
mond, one  of  them  at  New  Richmond  West  and  the  other  at  New  Rich- 
mond Centre. 

An  examination  for  a certificate  as  school  inspector  will  be  held  on 
February  20,  1937,  and  already  applications  for  this  examination  are  being 
received. 

There  are  several  vacancies  on  the  Protestant  Committee  to  be  filled 
by  nominations  from  the  Government.  There  are  one  or  two  vacancies 
for  associate  members,  who  are  elected  by  the  Protestant  Committee 
itself.  The  re-organization  of  the  Committee  will  await  the  nominations 
of  the  Government  in  order  that  all  members  may  have  an  opportunity  of 
voting  for  the  associate  members.  The  new  Government  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  advance  the  cause  of  education  by  judicious  selection  of 
nominees. 

On  the  initiative  of  McGill  University,  a conference  was  held  at 
McGill  concerning  the  examination  for  scholarships  and  bursaries  at 
McGill  University  and  the  best  method  of  prescribing  the  conditions  and 
type  of  examination.  Most  of  the  high  school  principals,  public  school 
principals,  and  the  headmasters  and  headmistresses  of  private  schools  were 
present,  and  a very  fruitful  conference  was  held.  These  contacts  between 
school  and  university  authorities  are  bound  to  have  good  results. 

Manitoba 

The  returns  coming  from  the  rural  schools  in  Manitoba  indicate  that 
there  is  no  general  improvement  this  year  in  teachers’  salaries.  It  is  true, 
however,  that  in  some  of  the  larger  towns  and  in  schools  here  and  there 
there  is  some  improvement.  In  graded  schools  outside  of  Winnipeg  there 
is  on  the  average  a slight  improvement,  but  there  appears  to  be  no  advance 
so  far  as  rural  salaries  are  concerned.  In  1928  the  average  salary  for  the 
teacher  in  the  one  room  school  was  $838.00.  The  highest  point  was 
reached  in  1930,  when  the  average  salary  was  $875.00.  Since  then  it  has 
decreased,  until  in  1935  it  was  only  $491.00.  Last  year  there  was  a slight 
improvement,  and  the  average  became  $498.00.  There  is,  however,  little 
to  indicate  as  yet  that  even  this  small  figure  is  to  be  maintained  this  year. 
Every  effort  is  being  made  by  the  boards  and  by  the  rural  teachers  to 
impress  upon  the  Government  the  need  for  more  consideration  and  action. 
If  something  is  not  done  soon,  the  living  standards  of  teachers  will  be 
lowered  and  the  service  will  suffer. 

There  is  evidence  of  better  times  and  more  employment  generally. 
This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  many  teachers  are  being  canvassed  by  agents 
and  salesmen  who  are  trying  to  induce  them  to  sign  for  books  and  other 
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merchandise.  These  agents  sometimes  find  it  easy  to  talk  teachers  into 
signing  contracts  for  things  which  they  do  not  need.  In  order  to  give  the 
teacher  some  protection,  section  304  of  the  Public  School  Act  was  passed. 
This  provides  that,  “Any  agent  or  salesman  who  as  such  enters  a public 
school  without  the  written  consent  of  the  chairman  of  the  board,  shall  for 
such  offence  be  liable  to  a penalty  not  exceeding  $20.00  and  costs,  or  in 
default  of  payment,  to  imprisonment  for  a period  not  exceeding  30  days.” 
In  spite  of  this  provision,  many  teachers  are  induced  by  strangers  to  sign 
contracts  only  to  regret  it. 

In  common  with  the  other  provinces  of  Canada,  Manitoba  is  observ- 
ing education  week  from  February  21st,  to  February  27th,  inclusive.  A 
General  Provincial  Committee  has  been  set  up  with  representatives  from 
the  Department  of  Education,  the  trustees,  the  University,  the  Districts 
Federation,  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  the  Ministerial  Association,  as  well 
as  citizens  in  general.  The  Chairman  of  this  General  Committee  deviated 
somewhat  from  the  topics  suggested  by  the  President  of  the  Canadian 
Teachers’  Federation.  The  general  theme  of  the  programme  for  Manitoba 
is : “Our  Schools  at  Work”.  The  topics  for  the  week  are : Sunday, 
“Canadian  Ideals”;  Monday,  “Education  and  International  Goodwill”; 
Tuesday,  “Culture — What  is  it — How  to  get  it  at  school”;  Wednesday, 
“Learning  by  Doing” ; Thursday,  “A  Sound  Mind  in  a Sound  Body”, 
“Manners  maketh  man”;  Friday,  “Education — Old  and  New”;  Saturday, 
an  open  date.  Special  committees  have  been  set  up,  as  in  previous  years. 

The  pupils  of  the  Mapleleaf  School  at  Morden,  Manitoba,  have 
started  a system  of  school  banking.  By  this  method  small  savings  are  put 
into  a joint  account,  each  pupil  retaining  his  or  her  receipt  book.  Pupils 
are  encouraged  to  make  deposits  each  month,  and  the  co-operation  of  the 
parents  is  being  cultivated.  Many  years  ago  the  school  children  of 
Winnipeg  had  a system  of  school  banking,  but  it  was  discontinued.  The 
effort  at  Morden  will  be  follwed  with  considerable  interest  in  every  part 
of  the  province. 

A menacing  prairie  fire  on  November  13th,  threatened  the  Sunny 
Valley  School,  but  the  pupils  under  the  direction  of  their  teacher  checked 
the  fire  and  saved  their  school,  as  well  as  a large  number  of  hay  stacks. 
It  is  some  time  since  an  event  of  this  kind  took  place  in  this  province. 

Attendance  at  the  evening  courses  of  the  University  of  Manitoba 
have  almost  doubled.  Altogether  709  people  have  registered  this  year  as 
compared  with  417  last  year  (1935-36).  The  classes  meet  weekly,  5 times 
before  Christmas,  and  ten  times  after.  The  most  popular  classes  appear 
to  be,  in  point  of  numbers,  the  History  of  Europe  since  1918,  Decorating 
and  Furnishing  a Home,  English  Literature,  Public  Speaking,  Psychology 
and  Mental  Health,  Social  Science,  Economics,  Money  and  Banking, 
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Ceology  in  Relation  to  Canadian  Mining,  French  Conversation,  and  Home 
Ground  Improvement. 

Professor  George  A.  Sproule,  for  many  years  lectured  in  English 
in  the  Manitoba  Agricultural  College,  died  on  November  4th.  He  was 
registrar  of  the  College,  as  well  as  lecturer,  and  made  a very  valuable 
contribution  to  the  intellectual  development  of  the  institution. 

Saskatchewan 

Announcement  has  been  made  of  the  appointment  of  Robert  James 
Davidson,  B.A.,  B.Paed.,  as  inspector  of  schools  with  headquarters  at 
Balcarres.  Mr.  Davidson  succeeds  Mr.  R.  L.  Horning,  B.A.,  B.Paed., 
who  was  superannuated  recently.  Mr.  Davidson  graduated  in  arts  from 
the  University  of  Saskatchewan  and  in  Education  from  the  University 
of  Toronto.  He  has  also  spent  several  summers  in  post-graduate  work  at 
the  Universities  of  Chicago  and  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Davidson  has  been  teach- 
ing in  Saskatchewan  since  1916  and  during  the  last  ten  years  has  been  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  the  Scott  Collegiate  Institute,  Regina. 

The  appointment  has  been  announced  of  Mr.  A.  E.  Peacock,  B.Sc., 
to  the  position  of  superintendent  of  schools,  Moose  Jaw,  in  succession  to 
the  late  Dr.  J.  W.  Sifton.  Mr.  Peacock  will  have  charge  also  of  the  Tech- 
nical High  School.  For;  a number  of  years,  he  has  been  principal  of  the 
Oxford  Collegiate  Institute,  Moose  Jaw,  and  vice-principal  of  the  Tech- 
nical High  School.  Mr.  C.  V.  Warner,  B.A.,  a member  of  the  Collegiate 
Institute  staff,  has  been  promoted  to  the  vice-principalship  of  the  Tech- 
nical High  School,  while  Mr.  G.  G.  Harris,  B.A.,  another  member  of  the 
staff,  has  been  promoted  to  the  principalship  of  the  Oxford  Collegiate 
Institute.  It  is  announced  that  Mr.  Harris  will  assist  Mr.  Peacock  in  the 
administration  of  the  city’s  public  schools. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Sifton,  who  died  recently,  had  been  connected  with  the 
schools  in  Moose  Jaw  since  1903.  In  1906  he  was  appointed  Superinten- 
dent of  Schools,  a position  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Prior  to  1903, 
Dr.  Sifton  taught  in  Edmonton,  Alberta  and  Uxbridge,  Ontario.  He 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Toronto  in  1898  and  from  the  Normal 
College  in  Hamilton  in  1899.  Dr.  Sifton  was  one  of  the  original  members 
of  the  Senate  of  the  University  of  Saskatchewan,  and  in  1931  was  appoint- 
ed to  the  Board  of  Governors.  He  received  the  honorary  LL.D.  degree 
from  the  University  of  Saskatchewan  in  1932.  During  his  long  period 
of  service  in  the  city  of  Moose  Jaw,  Dr.  Sifton  was  closely  associated  with 
its  various  community  organizations  and  enterprises.  He  was  regarded  as 
one  of  the  outstanding  school  administrators  in  Saskatchewan. 

A very  successful  drama  festival,  sponsored  by  the  Homemakers’ 
Club,  was  held  in  the  community  hall  at  Trossachs  recently.  The  hall 
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was  crowded  to  capacity.  The  programme  was  given  by  pupils  of  nine 
schools  of  the  municipality.  Schools  and  teachers  taking  part  were : 
Yeoman  School,  teacher,  W.  Walsh;  North  Brokenshell,  S.  Pettem ; For- 
ward, B.  Garritty;  Millbrook,  Miss  H.  Lougheed;  Hale,  Miss  Bissett; 
Abbott,  Miss  A.  Anderson.  The  three  Trossachs  rooms  were  represented 
by  E.  Fielding,  F.  Clarke,  Miss  M.  Shillington. 

Announcement  has  been  made  of  the  awarding  of  the  I.O.D.E.  Over- 
seas Scholarship  to  Mr.  David  Mundell,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  a distinguished 
graduate  in  Arts  and  Law  of  the  University  of  Saskatchewan.  He  received 
his  public  and  high  school  education  in  Moosomin,  Saskatchewan,  and 
then  entered  the  University  in  1930,  where  he  not  only  proved  himself 
an  able  student,  but  was  very  prominent  in  university  activities.  It  is  the 
intention  of  Mr.  Mundell  to  study  either  at  the  University  of  London  or 
at  Oxford  University. 

The  recent  announcement  by  the  President  of  the  University  of 
Saskatchewan  of  the  appointment  of  Mr.  David  H.  Russell,  B.Sc.,  M.Ed., 
to  the  staff  as  Assistant  Professor  in  Education  will  be  of  wide  interest 
to  teachers  in  Saskatchewan,  and  particularly  to  high  school  teachers.  Mr. 
Russell,  before  leaving  for  Columbia  University,  was  principal  of  the 
Melfort  High  School.  He  graduated  from  the  University  of  Saskatchewan 
with  the  B.Sc.  degree  in  1929  and  with  M.Ed.  in  1932.  The  president  also 
announced  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Norman  S.  Grace,  Ph.D.,  a recent 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Saskatchewan,  to  the  position  of  Assistant 
Professor  of  Physical  Chemistry.  Mr.  Grace  received  his  high  school 
education  in  Saskatchewan. 

At  the  recent  meeting  in  Regina  of  the  Council  of  the  Saskatchewan 
Liberal  Association  the  following  resolutions  were  approved : 

1.  That  revision  of  the  financial  system  for  education  to  provide  for  an 
adequate  system  of  education  and  for  a more  equitable  system  of  school 
grants  be  proceeded  with,  both  as  being  intrinsically  desirable,  and  as  the 
soundest  immediate  approach  to  assuring  the  teacher  of  a reasonable 
return  for  his  or  her  work. 

2.  That  the  liquidation  of  salary  arrears  owing  the  teacher  be  arranged 
by  the  Government  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

3.  That  school  districts  be  eligible  for  relief  in  the  matter  of  coal, 
library,  and  other  equipment,  and  supplies  necessary  to  maintain  educa- 
tional facilities. 

4.  That  a study  of  the  larger  administrative  unit  be  urged  upon  the 
Government  and  published  as  early  as  possible. 

With  the  recent  advances  in  television  is  associated  the  name  of  Dr. 
Frederick  H.  Nicoll,  whose  parents  live  at  Battleford.  He  received  his 
elementary  and  secondary  school  education  at  Battleford,  and  graduated 
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from  the  University  of  Saskatchewan  in  1929.  While  at  the  University 
of  Saskatchewan,  he  won  the  British  “Exhibition  of  1851”  scholarship, 
and  upon  going  to  England  undertook  research  work  at  the  Cavendish 
Laboratory,  Cambridge.  His  recent  research  work  in  perfecting  the 
transmission  of  pictures  as  well  as  sound  to  the  home  has  been  carried  on 
for  His  Master’s  Voice  Company. 

Alberta 

Interest  in  the  “large  unit”  form  of  administration  continues  to  grow 
throughout  the  province.  Saint  Anne  Division,  No.  10,  and  Peace  River, 
No.  11,  have  now  been  gazetted.  Boards  will  be  elected  in  these  early  in 
the  new  year.  Elections  were  held  in  the  nine  first  organized,  on  December 
12th,  and  boards  were  chosen  in  them  all.  In  Foremost,  No.  3,  opponents 
of  the  new  organization  were  successful  in  persuading  the  delegates  to 
refuse  to  nominate  candidates  for  the  board.  For  the  moment  it  appeared 
that  this  unit  might  not  be  in  a position  to  complete  its  organization. 
Requests,  however,  came  to  the  Minister  to  exercise  the  powers  given  him 
by  the  act,  and  fill  the  vacancies  in  the  board  by  appointment.  This  he 
proceeded  to  do.  Many  of  the  people,  even  of  those  who  served  as  dele- 
gates, now  consider  that  the  action  taken  at  the  preliminary  meeting  in 
refusing  to  conform  to  the  act  was  hasty  and  ill-considered.  Consequently, 
there  is  good  reason  to  hope  that  this  unit  will  start  off  with  the  good  will 
of  the  great  majority  of  the  ratepayers,  and  will  function  smoothly  from 
the  start.  About  800  schools  or  one-fifth  of  all  the  rural  schools  of  the 
province  are  now  included  in  the  large  units. 

People  generally  are  eager  to  learn  of  the  results  and  progress  of  the 
new  enterprise  or  activity  system  in  use  in  the  province.  An  interesting 
report  has  just  been  sent  in  by  Miss  Helen  McArthur,  R.N.,  public  health 
nurse  for  the  Foothills  Unit.  She  reports  that  the  children  are  already 
showing  a refreshing  alertness,  which  can  be  attributed  only  to  the  new 
scheme  of  “learning  to  do  by  doing”.  Her  work  consists  of  periodic  visits 
to  eighty  rural  schools  in  this  area,  and  thus  she  has  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity for  observation  and  comparison.  In  previous  visits  she  found  the 
children  shy,  non-committal,  and  reserved;  but  now  these  same  children 
are  eager  and  responsive.  A natural  desire  for  knowledge  seems  to  be  a 
dominant  trait.  Evidently  the  new  enterprise  method  has  released  new 
curiosities  and  new  resources  in  these  little  people.  Miss  McArthur  feels 
that  a great  deal  of  credit  is  due  to  the  teachers  who  are  co-operating  so 
fully  with  the  Department  in  making  the  new  scheme  a success,  and 
speaks  in  glowing  terms  of  such  enterprises  as  “Improving  the  Farm 
Home”,  and  “Pioneer  Days”,  with  covered  wagons  and  big  relief  maps 
of  Canada  showing  mountains,  rivers,  and  lakes,  made  by  the  children 
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themselves.  Not  only  the  children  but  the  parents  also  are  finding  a new 
interest  in  the  studies ; they  too  are  “learning  to  do  by  doing”.  It  is  too 
soon  to  determine  any  permanent  results  from  the  activity  way  of  teach- 
ing, but  such  a report  from  a disinterested  onlooker  is  most  encouraging. 

Some  figures  have  just  been  released  by  the  Statistics  Branch  of  the 
Department  of  Education  which  give  some  idea  of  the  rapid  growth  of 
secondary  education  in  the  province.  In  1920  the  total  enrolment  in 
Grades  IX  to  XII  inclusive  was  9148.  In  1935  this  enrolment  had 
reached  28,648,  a gain  of  213.1%.  In  1920  a total  of  650  young  people 
completed  the  requirements  for  graduation  from  Grade  XI  and  Grade 
XII  combined.  In  1935  this  total  reached  3,564,  an  increase  of  448.3%. 
During  the  same  period  the  number  of  teachers  in  Alberta  schools 
increased  from  5,014  in  1920  to  5,911  in  1935,  a gain  of  17.8%.  This 
gives  some  idea  of  the  increase  in  the  load  which  teachers  are  carrying 
over  that  of  15  years  ago. 

Figures  recently  published  by  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Public 
School  Board  in  Edmonton  present  a powerful  argument  in  support  of 
immunization  against  disease.  For  slightly  more  than  ten  years  this  De- 
partment has  been  using  toxin  for  protecting  children  against  diphtheria. 
During  that  period  23,361  children  have  been  immunized.  According  to 
the  Department’s  records  the  immunization  is  effective  in  95  out  of  every 
100  cases.  As  a consequence  diphtheria  has  been  practically  stamped  out 
so  far  as  Edmonton  is  concerned.  In  1930  the  incidence  fell  to  11  cases. 
In  1931  it  rose  to  a total  of  39  cases,  while  in  the  following  year  there  was 
not  a single  case  among  the  16,000  children  enrolled  in  the  public  schools. 
Of  the  39  cases  reported  in  1931,  only  one  occurred  among  the  pupils  and 
this  child  had  not  received  treatment.  In  the  years  since  1932  there  have 
been  practically  no  cases  reported.  At  the  present  time  a similar  campaign 
is  being  carried  on  for  immunization  against  scarlet  fever.  The  task  is, 
of  course,  too  great  for  the  regular  staff  of  the  Medical  Department,  but 
it  received  generous  voluntary  assistance  from  the  city  physicians. 

Last  month  the  University  of  Alberta  celebrated  its  thirtieth  birthday 
with  appropriate  ceremonies. 

Important  scholarships  have  been  awarded  to  two  Alberta  students. 
Mr.  John  Charles  Garrett,  who  graduated  recently  from  the  University 
of  Alberta  after  winning  many  honours,  has  been  selected  as  the  Rhodes 
Scholar  for  1937.  He  will  continue  at  Oxford  his  studies  in  English. 
Mr.  William  Epstein,  a graduate  in  law  of  the  class  of  1935,  has  won  the 
I.O. D.E.  Scholarship  for  1937.  He  will  study  at  the  University  of 
London. 

Four  Eskimo  children  living  on  the  Arctic  coast,  were  unfortunately 
a little  late  for  school  this  year.  They  left  their  homes  at  Coronation  Gulf 
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in  the  summer  to  make  the  long  trip,  by  boat,  up  the  Mackenzie  River. 
They  were  going  to  the  Anglican  Mission  School  at  Hay  River,  on  the 
south  west  shore  of  Great  Bear  Lake.  Unfortunately,  unusually  bad  ice 
conditions  blocked  navigation,  and  they  were  forced  to  spend  three  months 
at  Coppermine.  Their  only  hope  was  to  await  the  advent  of  winter  flying. 
Accordingly,  a short  time  ago,  Pilot  Rudy  Heuss,  a Canadian  Airways 
flyer,  flew  down  the  coast  from  Fort  Smith,  picked  the  children  up,  and 
by  a series  of  short  hops  landed  them  at  school,  a few  months  late,  perhaps, 
but  with  a tremendous  amount  of  priceless  experience. 

A bright  and  attractive  magazine  published  expressly  for  children 
made  its  appearance  in  Alberta  last  fall.  This  little  magazine  is  edited  by 
Dr.  Donalda  Dickie  of  the  Edmonton  Normal  School  Staff,  and  will 
appear  once  each  month.  Issuing  of  the  magazine  was  inspired  by  the  new 
course  of  studies  introduced  in  Alberta  last  fall.  One  of  the  chief  aims  of 
this  new  course  is  to  encourage  student  enterprise  independent  of  class 
room  work.  Accordingly,  Dr.  Dickie  in  her  magazine  is  offering  students 
an  opportunity  to  develop  latent  literary  ability.  She  says  in  the  foreword 
to  her  magazine,  “Perhaps  there  is  some  interesting  place  or  product  or 
industry  in  your  neighbourhood  about  which  you  could  tell  us.  Or  perhaps 
you  have  travelled  abroad : we  should  like  to  hear  about  that.  Or  perhaps 
you  could  give  us  a good  idea  for  working  out  the  enterprises,  or  write  us 
a letter  telling  us  what  you  would  like  to  see  written  up  in  the  magazine.” 
This  short  quotation  shows  clearly  the  purpose  of  the  magazine.  Its  value 
is  obvious.  Only  the  best  poems,  stories,  or  articles  submitted,  as  judged 
by  Dr.  Dickie,  will  be  printed.  This  is  perhaps  the  only  magazine  of  its 
kind  in  Canada,  and  under  the  capable  management  of  such  an  authority 
on  children’s  literature  as  Dr.  Dickie  should  assist  young  Albertans 
materially  in  realizing  their  ambition  to  see  themselves  in  print. 

British  Columbia 

At  the  recent  fall  session  of  the  Provincial  Legislature  the  sum  of 
$4,090,279  was  voted  to  meet  grants  to  education  for  the  year  1937,  an 
increase  of  $247,278  over  the  vote  for  1936.  Some  of  the  grants  are  as 
follows:  teachers’  salaries,  $2,280,000;  school  buildings,  $125,000;  normal 
schools,  $40,005 ; correspondence  schools,  $50,250 ; industrial  education, 
$50,240;  representing  increases  of  $65,000;  $34,000;  $7,090;  $10,000; 
$11,606,  respectively. 

The  Rev.  Robert  Connell,  leader  of  the  opposition,  voiced  a plea  for 
higher  salaries  for  teachers  in  rural  districts.  The  present  minimum  is 
$780.  Mrs.  Dorothy  Steeves,  C.C.F.,  supported  the  suggestion,  saying 
that  rural  teachers  were  not  so  well  able  to  speak  for  themselves  as  teachers 
in  urban  districts. 
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The  grant  to  the  provincial  university  is  increased  by  $50,000.  In 
defending  this  vote,  the  Hon.  G.  M.  Weir,  Minister  of  Education,  claimed 
that  leadership  can  be,  and  is  being,  provided  by  the  University  of  British 
Columbia.  He  added  that  if  students  were  driven  elsewhere  by  high  fees 
and  curtailed  facilities,  the  loss  to  the  province  might  easily  be  $800,000 
a year.  Ninety-three  per  cent,  of  the  graduates  had  remained  in  Canada. 

Some  years  ago  the  Vancouver  Chamber  of  Mines  established  a 
course  of  night  classes  in  mineralogy  and  mining.  Placer  mining  demon- 
strations led  to  the  establishment  of  a Placer  Mining  School.  The  success 
of  these  classes  has  led  the  Chamber  of  Mines  to  ask  the  provincial  govern- 
ment to  establish  a school  for  the  training  of  miners,  not  mining  engineers. 
Young  men  should  be  taught  how  to  do  the  various  kinds  of  work  in 
connection  with  a mine  undergoing  development,  the  cutting  of  timber, 
the  construction  of  roads,  the  handling  of  stores  and  supplies,  rock  drilling, 
the  use  of  powder,  the  sinking  of  shafts,  the  driving  of  tunnels,  and  correct 
methods  of  timbering.  In  a province  like  British  Columbia,  this  should 
prove  an  excellent  way  to  draw  surplus  labour  from  the  cities,  and  establish 
new  centres  of  work  and  population  in  the  present  waste  places. 

Two  hundred  of  the  students  in  the  New  Westminster  Night  School 
are  attending  classes  under  the  care  of  the  lumbering  industry. 

Many  schools  in  British  Columbia  have  been  materially  assisted  by 
the  Parent-Teacher  Federation  of  the  province  and  its  local  branches. 
Pictures  have  been  provided  to  adorn  the  walls  and  cultivate  the  taste  of 
the  pupils.  Funds  have  been  provided  to  promote  organized  games.  Other 
ways  of  assisting  are  caref.ully  sought  out  and  pursued.  At  present  the 
Federation  is  pressing  the  government  to  supply  school  books  and  equip- 
ment at  minimum  cost.  Child  study  groups  are  formed.  Lectures  on 
educational  topics  and  subjects  of  special  interest  are  provided. 

The  enrolment  in  the  schools  of  Richmond  municipality,  the  delta  of 
the  Fraser  River,  is  about  1700.  Of  these  pupils  604  are  of  Japanese 
parentage.  As  the  parents  are  very  much  in  earnest  about  the  schooling 
of  their  children,  the  latter  enter  private  kindergarten  schools  at  the  age 
of  four,  because  there  are  no  kindergarten  schools  in  connection  with  the 
public  school  system.  Japanese  children  attend  such  schools  to  become 
familiar  with  the  English  language,  in  order  that  at  six,  the  beginners’ 
age  in  the  public  schools,  they  may  be  under  no  handicap  in  classes  with 
English-speaking  children.  Forty-nine  of  the  604  pupils  already  mentioned 
are  in  high  school  classes,  and  a number  of  these  will  give  a good  account 
of  themselves  in  the  university  in  days  to  come. 

Japanese  parents  wish  their  children  to  grow  up  good  Canadians ; but 
they  wish  them,  also,  to  become  good  scholars  in  their  mother  tongue. 
So,  shortly  after  the  prescribed  hour  of  dismissal,  the  Japanese  boys  and 
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girls  above  grade  two  re-enter  their  classrooms  to  be  taught  Japanese  by 
a special  staff  of  privately  provided  Japanese  teachers.  For  this  additional 
use  of  the  classrooms  an  annual  rental  is  paid. 

Many  pupils  in  Vancouver,  as  in  other  cities,  must  cross  busy  streets 
at  hours  of  entry  and  dismissal.  For  several  of  the  schools  schoolboys 
have  been  selected  and  given  authority  to  control  traffic  at  these  hours. 
The  experiment  has  proved  a success,  and  pupils,  principals,  parents,  and 
school  board  favour  a continuance  and  extension  of  the  plan. 

On  November  27,  1936,  Mr.  Thomas  George  Bragg,  B.A.,  Toronto, 
passed  away  at  Bowmanville,  Ontario.  In  the  early  days  of  Yukon 
development  he  served  as  Superintendent  of  Education  for  that  district. 
Removing  to  Vancouver  he  was  appointed  Master  of  Kitsilano  High 
School.  For  years  he  fulfilled  with  credit  the  duties  of  the  position,  until 
illness  overtook  him  a few  months  ago.  By  staff  and  students  his  genial 
disposition  and  kindly  smile  will  not  soon  be  forgotten. 

Mr.  A.  S.  Towell,  Supervising  Principal  of  the  Nanaimo  Schools  for 
the  past  seven  years,  has  been  appointed  to  the  inspectoral  staff  of  the 
province.  Some  years  ago  Mr.  Towell  elaborated  a system  of  promotion 
by  subject  for  adoption  in  high  schools.  For  this  service  the  Federation 
awarded  him  the  Fergusson  Certificate  and  Bursary,  as  being  the  teacher 
making  the  most  valuable  contribution  of  the  year  to  the  interests  of  the 
profession.  Until  next  June  Mr.  J.  B.  Leitch  and  Mr.  Harry  Martin  will 
divide  the  responsibilities  hitherto  borne  by  Mr.  Towell. 

In  the  recreation  classes,  organized  under  the  provincial  government 
by  Director  Ian  Eisenhardt,  4,535  young  men  and  young  women  were 
enrolled  in  the  1935-36  season.  In  the  present  season  new  centres  have 
been  opened,  and  at  half-time  the  registration  is  1,000  in  excess  of  that 
figure. 


Book  Notices 

(Notice  under  this  head  does  not  preclude  review  elsewhere) 

Predicting  the  Quality  of  Teaching.  “The  predictive  value  of  certain  traits  for 
effectiveness  in  teaching”.  By  Arthur  Leonard  Odenweller,  Ph.D.  Cloth,  165 
pages.  Price,  $1.60.  Contributions  to  Education,  No.  676.  New  York,  Bureau 
of  Publications,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1936. 

Bulletin  of  the  International  Bureau  of  Education.  Year  X,  3rd  Quarter,  1936, 
No.  40.  Paper,  156  pages.  Geneva,  International  Bureau  of  Education,  1936. 

The  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  Mathematics.  The  Tenth  Yearbook.  The 
Teaching  of  Arithmetic.  Cloth,  295  pages.  New  York,  Bureau  of  Publications, 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1935. 
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The  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  Mathematics.  The  Eleventh  Yearbook. 
The  place  of  Mathematics  in  Modern  Education.  Cloth,  265  pages.  New  York, 
Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1936. 

Playgrounds,  Their  Administration  and  Operation.  National  Recreation 
Association.  Edited  by  George  D.  Butler.  Cloth,  410  pages.  Price,  $3.00. 
New  York,  A.  S.  Barnes  and  Company,  1936.  (Toronto,  Geo.  M.  Hendry  Co., 
Ltd.) 

On  the  Road  to  Civilization.  A world  history  by  Albert  Kerr  Heckel,  Ph.D.,  Dean 
of  Men,  Professor  of  Citizenship,  University  of  Missouri;  and  James  G.  Sigman, 
Ed.D.,  Director  of  Visual  Education,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.  Illustrated. 
Cloth,  877  pages.  Price,  $2.40.  Toronto,  John  C.  Winston  & Co.,  1936. 

Great  Lives  of  To-Day.  By  W.  Bertram  White.  Contains  seven  illustrations  and 
seven  maps.  Cloth,  106  pages.  Price,  65c.  London,  Methuen  & Co.,  Ltd. 
(Toronto,  S.  J.  R.  Saunders),  1936. 

Living  Through  Biography.  By  Edwin  Diller  Starbuck  and  Staff,  Institute  of 
Character  Research,  University  of  Southern  California.  The  High  Trail,  Actions 
Speak,  Real  Persons.  Cloth,  each  350  pages.  Price,  96  cents  each.  Illustrated. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson,  World  Book  Company,  1936. 

The  Family  of  Nations.  By  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  Yvon  Delbos,  Paul  Van 
Zeeland,  Lord  Howard  of  Penrith,  Sigismund  Cybichowski.  Addresses  delivered 
from  New  York,  Brussels,  Paris,  London  and  Warsaw  on  Armistice  Day,  1936, 
over  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System  and  allied  systems.  Paper,  18  pages. 
Copies  may  be  had  by  addressing  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace, 
Division  of  Intercourse  and  Education,  405  West  117th  St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

North  Land  Footprints,  or  Lives  on  Little  Bent  Tree  Lake.  By  Kenneth  Coni- 
bear.  Cloth,  350  pages.  Price,  $2.50.  Illustrated.  London,  Lovat  Dickson 
Limited.  (Toronto,  The  Macmillan  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.),  1936. 

Poems  of  Yesterday  and  To-day.  Authorized  by  the  Protestant  Committee  of  the 
Council  of  Education  for  the  Province  of  Quebec.  Cloth,  144  pages.  Price, 
50  cents.  Toronto,  The  Macmillan  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  1936.  This  is  a recent 
and  interesting  addition  to  “St.  Martin’s  Classics”. 

History  of  Modern  Colloquial  English.  By  Henry  Cecil  Wyld.  Third  Edition, 
with  additions.  450  pages.  Price,  $2.75.  Oxford,  Basil  Blackwell.  (Toronto, 
McClelland  and  Stewart  Limited),  1935. 

Group  Discussion  Guide  to  Winterset.  A guide  to  the  discussion  of  the  screen 
version  of  Maxwell  Anderson’s  Prize-Winning  Play  Winterset.  Suggestions  for 
reading  and  discussion  in  College  and  University  Classes,  Women’s  Clubs  and 
Community  Forums  prepared  by  Oscar  James  Campbell,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of 
English,  Columbia  University.  Paper,  14  pages.  Price,  15  cents.  Newark, 
Educational  and  Recreational  Guides,  Inc.,  1936. 

The  Plough  and  the  Stars.  Guide  to  the  study  of  the  screen  version  of  Sean 
O’Casey’s  play.  Prepared  by  Frederick  Houk  Law,  Stuyvesant  High  School,  New 
York.  Recommended  by  the  Motion  Picture  Committee  of  the  Department  of 
Secondary  Education  of  the  National  Education  Association.  Paper,  14  pages. 
Price,  15c.  Volume  II,  No.,  12.  December,  1936.  Educational  and  Recreation 
Guides  Inc. 

A Commercial  Geography.  By  L.  Dudley  Stamp,  B.A.,  D.Sc.,  Sir  Ernest  Cassel, 
Reader  in  Economic  Geography  in  the  University  of  London  and  Director  of  the 
Land  Utilisation  Survey  of  Britain.  Contains  many  maps  and  diagrams.  Cloth. 
459  pages.  Price,  $1.80.  Toronto,  Longmans,  Green  & Co.,  1936. 
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The  Family  Encounters  the  Depression.  By  Robert  Cooley  Angell,  Professor  of 
Sociology,  University  of  Michigan.  Cloth,  310  pages.  Price,  $1.50.  New  York, 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  1936. 

Typewriting  Behavior.  Psychology  Applied  to  Teaching  and  Learning  Type- 
writing. By  August  Dvorak,  Associate  Professor,  University  of  Washington, 
Seattle,  Wash.,  Director,  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching 
Study  of  Typewriting;  Nellie  L.  Merrick,  Director  of  Personal  Typing,  Tacoma 
Public  Schools,  Research  Assistant,  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Teaching  Study  of  Typewriting;  William  L.  Dealey,  formerly  Professor  of  Educa- 
tion, North  Texas  State  Teachers  College,  Denton,  Texas;  Gertrude  Catherine 
Ford,  Instructor  of  Commerce  and  Education,  Grove  City  College.  540  pages. 
Price,  $3.00.  New  York,  American  Book  Company,  1936. 

Business  Organization  and  Practice.  By  William  B.  Cornell,  M.E.,  Professor  of 
Management,  Chairman  of  Department  of  Business  Management,  School  of 
Commerce,  Accounts  and  Finance,  New  York  University ; and  John  H.  MacDonald, 
M.C.S.,  Assistant  to  the  Vice-President  and  Treasurer  of  the  National  Broadcasting 
Company,  Inc.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  622  pages.  Price,  $1.88.  New  York,  American 
Book  Company,  1936. 

Safety  Through  the  Year — An  Activity — Text — Workbook  for  Intermediate  Grades. 
By  Florence  Nelson,  Executive  Secretary,  Education  Division,  National  Safety 
Council;  and  H.  Louise  Cottrell,  Vice-Principal,  Stockton  School,  East  Orange, 
New  Jersey.  Art  work  by  Vera  Neville  and  Irving  Geis.  Paper,  95  pages,  size, 
8"X10§".  Price,  52  cents.  New  York,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc.,  1936. 

Northland  Songs,  No.  1.  By  John  Murray  Gibbon.  Arranged  for  piano  by  Harold 
Eustace  Key,  with  Guitar  Chorus.  Paper,  48  pages.  Illustrated.  Price,  50  cents. 
Toronto,  Gordon  V.  Thompson,  1936. 

Punktchen  und  Anton.  Edited  by  W.  R.  P.  Ridgway,  M.A.,  Senior  Modern 
Language  Master,  Winchester  College,  England.  With  notes,  exercises  and 
vocabulary,  and  eight  drawings  by  Trier.  Boards,  128  pages.  Price,  60  cents. 
London,  Edward  Arnold  & Co.  (Toronto,  Longmans,  Green  & Co.),  1936. 

A Literary  Map  of  Canada.  Compiled  by  William  Arthur  Deacon.  Drawn  and 
embellished  by  the  hand  of  Stanley  Turner.  Paper,  19"X33";  scale,  200  miles  to 
If".  Price,  $2.50.  Toronto,  The  Macmillan  Company  of  Canada,  Limited,  1936. 

Guidance  in  Reading  Series.  By  Grace  E.  Storm,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education, 
the  University  of  Chicago.  Illustrated  in  colours  by  Vera  Stone  Norman.  Nip 
and  Tuck,  paper,  46  pages.  Price,  20  cents.  Bob  and  Judy,  cloth,  160  pages. 
Price,  56  cents.  Good  Times  To-Gether,  cloth,  160  pages.  Price,  60  cents. 
Teacher’s  Guide  for  Grade  One  (Nip  and  Tuck,  Bob  and  Judy,  Good  Times 
To-Gether).  Cloth,  306  pages.  Price,  80  cents.  Friends  About  Us  (Grade  2). 
Cloth,  255  pages.  Price,  72  cents.  Teacher’s  Guide  for  Friends  About  Us. 
Cloth,  180  pages.  Price,  60  cents.  Neighbors  and  Helpers  (Grade  3).  Cloth, 
338  pages.  Price,  80  cents.  Teacher’s  Guide  for  Neighbors  and  Helpers. 
Cloth,  212  pages.  Price,  60  cents.  Practice  Book  for  Nip  and  Tuck.  Paper,  48 
pages.  Price,  20  cents.  Practice  Book  for  Bob  and  Judy.  Paper,  80  pages. 
Price,  20  cents.  Practice  Book  for  Good  Times  Together.  Paper,  72  pages. 
Price,  20  cents  Practice  Book  for  Friends  About  Us.  Paper,  80  pages.  Price, 
20  cents.  Practice  Book  for  Neighbors  and  Helpers.  Paper,  80  pages.  Price, 
20  cents.  Each  practice  book  is  12"X8|".  Bulletins  based  on  the  Guidance  in 
Reading  Series,  Child-Story  Program.  By  Grace  E.  Storm.  Appealing,  General 
content  of  First  Grade  Texts,  5 pages.  Convincing,  First  Grade  Statistics,  4 pages. 
Basic  Vocabulary,  First  Grade  Vocabulary  Data,  4 pages.  Social  Studies  Con- 
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tent,  Social  Studies  content  in  Primer,  First,  Second  and  Third  Readers,  5 pages. 
Appealing,  General  Content  of  Second  Grade  Text,  4 pages.  Convincing  Data, 
Second  Grade  Statistics,  2 pages.  Appealing,  General  Content  of  Third  Grade 
Text,  4 pages.  Convincing  Data,  Third  Grade  Statistics,  2 pages.  Practice  and 
Testing,  Data  on  seatwork  to  accompany  Guidance  in  Reading  Series,  3 pages. 
Chicago,  Lyons  and  Carnahan,  1936. 

The  Renaissance  of  Physics.  By  Karl  K.  Darrow,  Ph.D.,  Research  Physicist,  Bell 
Telephone  Laboratories.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  306  pages.  Price,  $3.00.  Toronto, 
The  Macmillan  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  1936. 

The  School  Science  Review.  Vol.  XVIII,  No.  70,  December,  1936.  Paper,  200 
pages.  Published  in  October,  December,  March  and  June.  Price,  2s.  6d.  net. 
Postage  4d.  London,  John  Murray  Co. 

The  Hermes,  Volume  10,  1936-37.  Published  by  the  students  of  Humberside  Col- 
legiate Institute,  Toronto.  Paper,  152  pages,  7-5/8"  XIO^"-  Illustrations  in 
black  and  white,  and  in  colour.  Toronto,  Dec.  1936. 

The  Harbord  Review.  Published  by  the  students  of  Harbord  Collegiate  Institute, 
Toronto.  Paper,  108  pages,  6f"X  10-1/8".  Illustrated.  Toronto,  1936. 

The  Oracle.  Published  by  the  students  of  the  London  South  Collegiate  Institute. 
Paper,  80  pages,  8"X10f".  Illustrations  in  black  and  white.  London,  December 
1,  1936. 

The  Scarboro  Bluff,  1936.  Illustrated.  Paper,  80  pages,  size,  6-7/8"X9f".  Many 
illustrations.  Published  by  the  Students  of  Scarboro  Collegiate  Institute,  West 
Hill,  Ont. 

Acta  Collegii,  Volume  8,  No.  1.  1936.  Illustrated.  Paper,  112  pages,  size,  6-7/8" 

10-1/8".  Fully  illustrated.  Published  by  the  students  of  the  Chatham  Collegiate 
Institute,  Chatham,  Ont. 

The  Twig.  Published  by  the  students  of  the  University  of  Toronto  Schools,  December, 
1936.  Paper,  148  pages,  10|"X8-l/8".  Fully  illustrated.  Toronto,  1936. 

Nexus.  Vol.  VII,  1936.  Paper,  58  pages,  8|"^10".  Well  illustrated.  Published 
by  the  students  of  Pembroke  Collegiate  and  Vocational  Institute. 


Book  Reviews 

First  Book  of  the  Earth,  267  pages;  Nature  Peoples,  348  pages; 
Communities  of  Men,  392  pages;  Peoples  and  Countries,  482  pages. 
These  volumes  are  in  the  Rugg  Social  Science  Series  by  Harold  Rugg 
and  Louise  Krueger.  Ginn  & Co.,  Montreal  and  Boston.  The  tendency 
to-day  is  not  to  separate  civics,  history,  and  geography  too  rigidly  into 
distinct  school  subjects,  but  rather  to  teach  them  together  under  the 
title  of  Social  Science.  Many  attempts  to  do  this  have  not  been  decided 
successes,  partly  on  account  of  the  innate  conservatism  of  the  school 
teacher.  These  volumes,  the  first  four  in  a series  of  eight,  endeavour  to 
blend  the  subjects,  and  succeeds  as  well  as  has  been  done  up 
to  the  present.  The  first  and  most  elementary  volume  deals  with  such 
abstruse  and  unfamiliar  subjects  as  the  shape  of  the  earth,  mountain 
building,  volcanoes,  origin  of  the  earth  and  its  plants  and  animals, 
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extinct  animals,  and  the  life  of  prehistoric  man;  the  second  volume 
describes  very  interestingly  primitive  life  in  many  parts  of  the  world; 
the  third  volume  deals  with  the  more  complex  life  of  civilized  villages, 
towns,  and  cities,  and  includes  a good  deal  of  civics,  and  much  history 
of  specific  regions ; only  in  the  fourth  volume  does  the  regional  geography 
and  history  of  continents  and  countries  begin.  The  order  of  treatment 
is  natural  except  for  the  first  volume,  which  deals  with  very  difficult 
topics  with  which  the  mind  of  the  child  has  little  real  contact,  and  which 
cannot  be  in  any  way  real  to  a young  pupil.  Surely  the  place  to  begin 
is  with  the  local  community.  The  volumes  are  all  interestingly  written, 
delightfully  illustrated,  and  beautifully  bound.  Evidently,  by  the  time 
pupils  have  finished  this  elementary  school  course,  they  will  have  studied 
eight  books  of  about  four  hundred  pages  each.  The  cost  of  such  a series 
is  high,  but  pupils  can  readily  read  these  volumes,  and,  if  by  the  use  of 
such  beautiful  books  they  have  learned  to  love  reading,  and  have  de- 
veloped a lasting  taste  for  geography,  the  permanent  value  of  the  course 
to  their  lives  is  inestimable.  G.  A.  co. 

Commerce  and  Society.  By  W.  F.  Oakeshott.  Cloth,  418  pages. 
Price,  $2.25.  Toronto,  Oxford  University  Press,  1936.  Interest  in 
historical  geography  is  rapidly  increasing,  as  shown  by  the  number  of 
books  issued  on  different  phases  of  the  topic.  The  present  volume 
contributes  a valued  number  to  the  group.  It  is  really  a world  history 
of  economic  development,  with  special  stress  on  the  last  four  hundred 
and  fifty  years.  The  titles  of  the  main  divisions  are:  Commerce  in 
Ancient  and  Medieval  Society;  Sixteenth  to  Eighteenth  Cen- 
turies; Modern  World;  The  New  Countries;  Financial  Penetra- 
tion and  Struggle  for  Markets  in  Asia;  The  War  and  After. 
Two  chapters  are  devoted  to  North  America.  The  volume  is  illustrated 
by  15  full-page  plates,  which  are  of  great  value  and  interest.  The  price 
seems  high  for  a book  of  this  size.  G.  a.  co. 

Everyday  Science.  By  Cyril  Hall.  Cloth,  288  pages.  Price,  $2.25. 
Blackie  & Son,  Limited,  London  and  Toronto,  1936.  This  is  a delightful 
book  for  boys  and  girls  in  the  elementary  or  secondary  school  to  read. 
They  will  not  only  enjoy  it,  but  will  learn  many  interesting  processes  and 
understand  many  instruments  connected  with  physics,  and  cannot  help 
but  develop  a taste  for  this  subject.  The  author  in  a leisurely  way 
takes  the  readers  for  a trip  in  the  realm  of  physical  science,  shows  them 
many  wonderful  phenomena,  explains  many  remarkable  machines  that 
man  uses,  and  incidentally  teaches  the  scientific  explanation  of  the 
phenomena,  and  the  principles  behind  the  complicated  machines.  The 
illustrations  are  particularly  valuable  as  they  are  all  line  drawings,  in 
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FIRST  AID 
LESSONS 

Unit  No.  5 in 

THE  BOOK  OF 
KNOWLEDGE  SERIES 


Edited  for  Canadian  Schools 
by 

C.  T.  SHARPE 

of  the  Normal  Model  School,  Toronto 

Unit  No.  5 in  THE  BOOK  OF  KNOWLEDGE  Series  contains  a complete 
course  in  First  Aid  with  Lesson  outline  prepared  by  Mr.  C.  T.  Sharpe  of  the 
Normal  Model  School,  Toronto.  This  16-page  leaflet  will  be  very  helpful  to 
all  teachers  in  presenting  the  very  necessary  subjects  of  “First  Aid  to  the 
Injured”,  and  “What  To  Do  in  Case  of  Accidents”.  Any  teacher,  or  teacher- 
in-training  may  have  a copy  by  mailing  the  coupon  below. 


THE  BOOK  OF  KNOWLEDGE 

NEW  SILVER  JUBILEE  EDITION 


Over  six  thousand  schools  throughout  Canada  are  equipped  with  the  BOOK 
OF  KNOWLEDGE,  which  for  over  25  years  has  been  a favourite.  It  teems 
with  lesson  material  for  progressive  teachers. 

MAIL  COUPON  FOR  YOUR  FREE  COPY 


Teachers  and  Pupils  Delighted 


“I  am  enclosing  a cheque  for  The 
Book  of  Knowledge,  purchased  from 
you,  for  use  in  our  school.  I may  say 
that  the  members  of  the  Board  were 
very  favorably  impressed  with  the 
merits  of  the  books.  The  pupils  are 
delighted  with  them,  as  is  also  the 
teacher.  Believing  they  will  be  of 
real  educational  value  in  the  school 
and  section,  I remain, 

Wesley  H.  Inglis, 
Sec.-Treas.  SS.  No.  3,  Brant , 
Walkerton,  Ont 


FREE  TO  TEACHERS 

Without  cost  or  obligation,  send  me 
one  copy  of  the  16-page  leaflet 
“First  Aid  Lessons”  as  reprinted 
from  the  BOOK  OF  KNOW- 
LEDGE. 

Name  .77. 


Address  

School  • : 

The  Grolier  Society  Limited 

Sch.-Jan.  Publishers 

The  Book  of  Knowledge 

Federal  Bldg.  Toronto,  Can. 
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which  the  author  has  made  very  distinct  just  those  points  that  photo- 
graphic reproductions  leave  blurred  and  unintelligible.  An  excellent 
book  for  the  school  library.  G.  A.  co. 

A Laboratory  Course  in  Elementary  Chemistry.  By  E.  B. 

Prideaux  and  F.  C.  Laxton.  Cloth,  258  pages.  Price,  3s.  London, 
Wm.  Heinemann,  1936.  Laboratory  manuals  are  not  so  common  in 
England  as  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  where  every  text-book  is 
accompanied  by  its  manual.  The  book  under  review  is  a good  example 
of  the  best  British  manuals,  which  are  not  very  different  from  Canadian 
manuals,  except  that  besides  instructions  for  the  performance  of  experi- 
ments, there  is  often  preliminary  information  that  helps  the  student  to 
understand  the  experiment.  The  experiments  are  very  suitable,  many 
are  quantitative,  and  methods  not  usually  found  in  manuals  give  the 
teacher  some  new  ideas  in  experimental  work.  G.  A.  co. 

The  Ideal  School.  By  B.  B.  Bogoslovsky.  Cloth,  pp.  xii  + 525. 
Price,  $2.50.  Toronto,  The  Macmillan  Co.  of  Canada,  1936.  The 
author  of  the  book  is  one  of  the  growing  number  who  reject  the  currently 
popular  ‘ ‘Progressive  Education”  as  aimless  and  philosophically  unsound. 
Yet  he  is  far  from  being  a traditionalist.  Indeed,  the  curriculum  of  the 
ideal  school  which  he  describes  has  no  artificial  subject-matter  divisions, 
but  is  built  around  four  great  fields  of  human  experience:  the  universe, 
or  the  world  we  live  in  as  it  is  known  to  scientists;  civilization,  or  the 
achievements  of  humanity  in  controlling  its  environment;  culture,  or  the 
meanings  and  beauty  of  people  and  things;  and  personality,  or  the  fac- 
tors which  make  up  human  beings.  At  the  centre,  integrating  and  di- 
recting all  the  work  of  the  school,  is  the  self-building  division,  devoted  to 
the  creation  in  the  pupils  of  the  highest  type  of  human  personality.  Al- 
though the  actual  creation  of  schools  of  this  type  is  hardly  possible  at  the 


JARDINE  & CO.  present  the  New  SPEED-O-PRINT 
ROTARY  TYPE  STENCIL  DUPLICATOR 
Models  as  low  as  $25.00  complete  with  supplies 

VISUALIZE  THIS  COMBINATION 

The  most  desirable  features  of  leading  duplicators  of  the  past,  in  improved 
form,  added  to  every  practical,  new  idea  a competent  staff  of  engineers  could 
perfect,  assembled  on  a beautiful,  sturdy  streamlined  chasis,  with  no  sacrifice 
to  the  unusual  SIMPLICITY  and  ECONOMY  of  operation  which  made 
previous  models  so  popular.  Write  Us  For  A Demonstration. 

59-61  VICTORIA  STREET  - - - TORONTO 
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This  teacher  said  “Dam” 

SHE  had  just  visited  Clarke-Irwin’s  new  library-showroom  and 
found  there  a great  many  books  she  knew  would  be  valuable  in 
the  school  library  and  would  help  her  with  her  work.  Unfor- 
tunately she  had  spent  her  grant  for  the  year  and  had  no  money 
available.  No  wonder  she  was  disappointed — no  wonder  she  made 
use  of  the  expletive  which  we  hesitate  to  repeat. 

But  she  did  the  next  best  thing : she  checked  off  the  books  she  wanted 
in  our  new  elementary  school  catalogue  and  took  it  along  with  her. 
Incidentally  this  catalogue  lists  1948  publications  for  the  elementary 
school,  and  is  one  of  the  most  comprehensive  issued  in  Canada.  A 
copy  will  be  gladly  sent  free  on  request.  . 

We  shall  he  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  of  making  suggestions  for  any 

particular  requirement. 

CLARKE,  IRWIN  & COMPANY  LIMITED 
and  Oxford  University  Press  Educational  Books 
480-486  UNIVERSITY  AVE.  - - - TORONTO 


Significant  Language  Texts — 

LATIN 

FIRST  LATIN  BOOK.  By  H.  W.  Atkinson  & J.  W.  E.  Pearce  Price,  $1.00 

Here  is  the  book  to  make  the  teaching  of  Latin  as  exciting  as  the  teaching  of  any  modern 
language.  It  combines  in  one  book  a reader,  grammar,  and  exercises,  and  at  the  same  time  is 
illustrated  attractively,  and  introduces  information  of  a general  rather  than  a detailed  character 
concerning  Roman  life,  manners  and  customs. 

GERMAN 

A GRAMMAR  OF  THE  GERMAN  LANGUAGE  Price  $2.00 

By  Professor  P.  W.  Mueller,  McMaster  University,  Hamilton,  Ont. 

This  book,  the  growth  of  30  years’  teaching  experience  in  Canada,  has  been  found  to  contain 
almost  too  much  information  by  high-school  teachers  who  have  used  it.  It  is  in  itself  a thorough 
study  of  the  German  language,  and  if  used  properly  by  the  teacher  provides  a suitable  textbook 
for  junior  matriculation. 

FRENCH 

THE  READING  APPROACH  TO  FRENCH.  Book  1— 90c;  Book  2— 50c; 

By  Professor  H.  E.  Ford  & R.  K.  Hicks,  University  of  Toronto.  Teachers*  Manual — 15c. 
A most  interesting  textbook  based  on  the  French  word  book,  and  the  recommendation  of  the 
Canadian  and  American  Committees  on  modern  languages. 

J.  M.  DENT  & SONS  (CANADA),  Limited 

224  BLOOR  ST.  WEST  - - TORONTO 
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present  stage  in  the  development  of  our  society,  the  point  of  view  here  set 
forth  is  worthy  of  very  serious  consideration.  Interesting  also  are  the 
original,  even  daring,  methods  suggested  for  utilizing  such  devices  as 
sound  pictures,  phonographs,  and  indirect  lighting.  Partly  because  it  is 
written  in  narrative  form,  the  book  is  very  readable.  M.  A.  c. 

Psychology  for  Teachers.  By  Benson,  Lough,  Skinner  and  West. 
Pp.  vi+490.  Boston,  Ginn  & Co.  This  revision  of  the  1926  edition  is 
primarily  a text  for  students  of  education,  but  teachers  in  service  will 
find  it  a source  of  information  and  assistance  in  dealing  with  learning 
situations.  No  attempt  is  made  to  cover  the  whole  field  of  psychology, 
but  only  those  phases  which  are  met  in  school  life.  The  reviewer  thinks 
that  the  general  scheme  of  psychology  text-books  might  be  varied  by 
omitting  much  of  the  preamble  with  which  each  chapter  is  loaded.  He 
would  much  prefer  to  eliminate  tradition,  and  to  restate  the  psychological 
facts  and  findings  which  are  of  significant  worth  to  the  high  school 
teacher  whose  time  is  valuable  and  who  has  not  the  leisure  to  wade 
through  voluminous  texts  in  search  of  a solution  or  an  inspiration  which 
will  enable  him  to  become  a better  teacher.  At  the  end  of  each  chapter 
of  the  text  under  review,  there  are  ten  or  more  questions  on  the  textual 
material.  References  are,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  to  text-books,  and 
very  little  current  literature  is  mentioned.  Part  IV — Personality  and 
Adjustment — is  a valuable  contribution.  Here,  guidance  in  school  work 
is  lucidly  discussed  and  will  well  repay  reading.  This  text  has  been 
widely  quoted  and  has  proved  itself  popular  with  teachers. 

w.  G.  B. 
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Christmas  Greetings 

That  will  go  on  through  the  year  are  con- 
tained in  the  famous  Toiletries,  made  by 
the  Hiscott  Institute,  scientifically  com- 
pounded to  correct  difficult  skin  conditions 
and  to  enhance  the  natural  beauty  of  the 
complexion.  For  instance:  Princess  Face 
Powder,  all  complexion  shades,  in  square 
silver  box  - $1.00.  Princess  Skin  Food,  a 
bland,  nourishing  cream  -$1.65  ajar.  Sent 
post  paid  to  any  address  in  Canada  on  re- 
ceipt of  purchase  price. 


Write  for  Booklet  G 
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A Series  of  Annotated  English  Texts 

These  texts  have  been  carefully  selected  for  suitability, 
scope,  and  practical  application.  They  include  a wide 
variety  of  the  masterpieces  of  English  literature  from 
Chaucer  to  Stevenson.  Each  volume  is  fully  edited  with 
Introduction,  Notes,  and  Questions  by  a teacher  of  wide 
and  successful  experience.  The  books  are  attractively 
produced  and  sell  at  a uniform  price  of  $0.65. 
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Elementary  Science,  Book  II.  By  H.  Webb  and  M.  A.  Grigg. 
Price,  75c.,  166  pages.  Cambridge  University  Press  (Toronto,  Mac- 
millan). This  is  an  excellent  book  for  the  teacher  of  physiography.  It 
is  the  second  of  a series  of  three  which  give  a balanced  elementary  account 
of  science,  physical  and  biological.  Book  II  is  divided  into  three  sec- 
tions. Section  I deals  with  heat.  Numerous  experiments  are  outlined 
and  illustrated,  obviating  difficulties  in  preparatory  work  for  the  teacher. 
Work  and  Machines  in  Section  II  includes  a discussion  of  the  internal 
combustion  engine.  Section  III,  Biology,  about  thirty  pages,  includes 
soil,  roots,  stems,  fishes,  amphibians,  reptiles,  birds  and  mammals.  This 
section,  although  well  illustrated,  is  too  condensed  to  be  any  more  than 
a guide  to  the  teacher.  A summary  and  a list  of  questions  follow  each 
section.  A.  G.  c. 

Henry  and  the  Garden  and  Stories  About  Henry.  By  James  S. 
Tippett.  46  pages,  and  94  pages.  World  Book  Co.,  New  York.  Two 
very  attractive,  well  illustrated  little  books.  The  first  is  for  the  7th  or 
8th  month  in  a first  grade,  the  second  for  the  last  month  in  that  grade  or 
the  first  months  of  second  grade.  The  junior  book  contains  the  story  of 
Henry’s  attempt  to  guard  his  mother’s  garden  and  the  unfortunate  out- 
come. The  senior  book  shows  Henry  with  a garden  of  his  own.  There 
is  plenty  of  interest  and  action  in  both  books  in  spite  of  the  necessarily 
limited  vocabulary.  j.  B. 

The  Land  of  Words,  Books  I,  II,  III,  IV.  By  P.  K.  and  M.  I.  R. 

Polkinghorne.  Illustrated;  64  pages,  80  pages,  95  pages,  112  pages. 
Prices,  20  cents,  25  cents,  30  cents,  35  cents.  G.  Bell  & Sons,  London 
(Clarke,  Irwin  & Co.,  Toronto).  The  teacher  of  grades  II  or  III  would 
find  the  first  of  these  little  books  very  useful  in  her  language  teaching,  for 
both  oral  and  written  work.  It  has  some  attractive  illustrations.  Its 
stories,  too,  would  prove  interesting  to  the  children.  Anyone  who  finds 
the  teaching  of  formal  grammar  difficult,  would  do  well  to  examine  the 
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AN  ENGLISH  HIGHWAY 

A Complete  English  Course  IN  THREE  STAGES 
by  A.  R.  Moon,  M.A.  and  G.  H.  McKay,  B.A. 

STAGE  I is  a flexible  course  in  Grammar  and  Composition  written 
for  children  of  from  12  to  14.  The  material  is  sufficient  for  at 
least  three  lessons  weekly  for  a school  year.  Many  of  the  passages 
on  which  the  exercises  are  based  are  drawn  from  modern  writings, 
not  only  of  literary  but  of  practical  and  scientific  value,  which 
should  appeal  to  the  varied  interests  of  children  of  many  types.  75c 

STAGE  II  is  an  exceedingly  popular  new  course  for  middle  forms, 
which  forms  a link  between  Stage  I and  the  “New  English 
Course”  for  Matriculation  Classes 75c 

STAGE  III,  entitled  “A  New  English  Course”  deals  with  the 
history  of  Language — Vocabulary — Precis — Style — Paraphrase 
and  Interpretation — Art  of  Letter  Writing- — Art  of  Essay  Writing 
—Systematic  Presentation— Avoidance  and  Correction  of  Errors 
— Analysis — Figures  of  Speech — Prosody  and  Metre — General 
Reading,  with  32  additional  pages  of  test  questions,  including 
comprehension  tests $1 .35 

Write  for  “on  approval ” copies  of  any  of  the  above 
which  you  would  like  to  consider  for  use  in  your  classes. 

LONGMANS,  GREEN  & COMPANY 

215  VICTORIA  STREET TORONTO 


THERE  IS  NO  LIFE  MORE  REAL  AND  MORE  FAMILIAR  TO 
YOUTH  THAN  THE  MODERN  LIFE  AROUND 
THEM  TO-DAY 

— it  has  moments  of  adventure,  heroism  and  beauty  which  can  challenge  any 
of  the  Golden  Ages  of  the  past  and  it  has,  moreover,  a literature  that  is 
fully  worthy  of  its  great  and  inspiring  reality.  No  better  or  more  fitting 
presentation  of  literature  as  a convincing  and  realistic  interpretation  of  life 
could  be  found  than  the  anthology  of  modern  life  and  literature  which  this 
book  contains — 


LIFE  AND  LITERATURE  TO-DAY,  PART  I 

Compiled  by  Dr.  Andrew  Scotland,  M.A. 

Among  the  authors  who  have  contributed  to  this  new  publication  we  mention 
the  following : 


J.  B.  Priestley 

E.  V.  Lucas 

A.  G.  Gardner 

H.  G.  Wells 

Sir  Malcolm  Campbell 

Viscount  Grey 

Sir  Arthur  Thomson 


Peter  Fleming 
P.  R.  Chalmers 
W.  H.  Ogilvie 
John  Buchan 
Hilaire  Belloc 
Rupert  Brooke 
and  many  others 


You  will  find  this  an  attractive  and  inspiring  book  of  English  literature 
that  mirrors  the  modern  world  in  which  students  will  come  to  the  maturity 
and  fullness  of  their  lives. 


Full  doth — illustrated — 256  pages — 75c 

THE  COPP  CLARK  CO.  LIMITED  TORONTO  2 
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three  senior  books.  The  writer  feels,  however,  there  would  be  difficulty 
in  fitting  them  into  Canadian  courses  of  study.  Formal  grammar  is 
begun  here  so  much  later  than  in  England  that  the  reading  material  of 
the  books  would  probably  prove  too  juvenile  for  the  classes  studying  the 
topics  with  which  the  books  deal.  j.  b. 

“Sound”.  By  A.  E.  E.  McKenzie.  Price,  75c.  Cloth,  122  pages. 
Cambridge  University  Press  (Toronto,  Macmillan).  This  book  com- 
pleted the  triology,  Heat,  Light,  and  Sound.  The  treatment  is  simple 
and  introductory,  but  quite  applicable  to  Ontario  matriculation  require- 
ments. The  idea  of  using  letters  to  demonstrate  the  growth  of  a trans- 
verse wave  is  worthy  of  attention.  The  book  is  well  illustrated  and  quite 
modern.  Illustrations  of  a hydrophone,  use  of  fathometers  by  boats,  and 
many  other  innovations,  make  the  material  interesting  for  the  student. 
The  chapters  include  sound  velocity  and  signalling,  reflection,  refraction 
and  interference,  musical  notes,  frequency,  vibration  of  strings,  resonance 
air  columns,  analysis  and  recording  of  sound,  the  ear,  musical  scales,  and 
scales  of  loudness.  The  teacher  of  physics  will  find  this  book  very 
helpful.  A.  G.  c. 

Heat.  By  A.  E.  E.  McKenzie.  Cloth,  157  pages.  Price,  75c. 
Cambridge  University  Press  (Toronto,  Macmillan),  1936.  This  is  one 
of  a series  of  three  books  designed,  as  the  author  states,  for  pupils  “mid- 
way between  the  wonder  and  utility  stages”  of  their  development.  There 
are  numerous  illustrations  and  descriptions  of  the  practical  applications 
of  principles,  besides  summaries  and  questions  at  the  end  of  each  chapter. 
The  material  is  similar  to  that  required  for  matriculation  in  Ontario,  with 
an  additional  chapter  about  heat  engines,  both  internal-combustion  and 
steam  engines.  A.  G.  C. 

Educational  Statistics  for  Beginners.  By  M.  E.  Broom,  Assist- 
ant Superintendent  of  Schools,  El  Paso,  Texas.  Cloth,  pp.  xviii+318. 
Price,  $2.25.  New  York,  American  Book  Company,  1936.  In  Part  I 
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Two  New  ENGLISH  Books 
you  will  want  to  have 

Junior  School 
English  Course 
45c 

Middle  School 
English  Course 
50c 


The  aim  of  the  books  is  to  teach  the 
correct  and  facile  use  of  the  English 
language  through  reading,  observation 
and  practice. 

The  text  matter  is  so  compiled  that  it 
may  be  used  with  equal  advantage  for 
oral  work  or  written  work,  for  class 
work  or  for  individual  study.  Each  lesson 
contains  a selected  extract  of  English 
prose  or  verse  for  intensive  study  and 
suitable  topics  for  free  composition,  oral 
and  written,  as  well  as  appropriate  ques- 
tions and  a carefully  graded  exercise  in 
language  study. 

Students  . who  work  steadily  through 
the  exercises  will  acquire  accuracy  in 
speech  and  in  writing,  together  with 
appreciation  of  what  constitutes  “good” 
English  as  spoken  and  written  by  edu- 
cated people. 

Although  no  attempt  is  made  to  teach 
literature  as  such,  the  intensive  study  of 
selected  extracts  should  foster  the  forma- 
tion of  a reliable  standard  of  taste  in 
general  reading. 

Examination  copies  will  be  sent  to 
teachers  upon  request. 

The  low  prices  of  the  books  put  them 
within  the  reach  of  all  students. 

Sir  Isaac  Pitman  & Sons 
(Canada)  Ltd. 

381-3  Church  St.  Toronto,  Ontario 
EL.  7912 


Educational 

Map  of  Ontario 

(Second  Printing — 1936) 


No  Map  Library  is  complete 
without  a copy  of  this  new  and 
up-to-date  map  of  the  Province  of 
Ontario. 

Size  74"  x 78" 

FIVE  MAPS  IN  ONE— 

POLITICAL  MAP 
ECONOMIC  MAP 
PHYSICAL  MAP 
CLIMATIC  MAP 
HIGHWAY  MAP 

The  most  complete  publication  of 
its  kind  on  the  market. 

Designed,  Drawn,  Lithographed 
and  Mounted  in  Canada. 


See  Catalogue  No.  52,  page  50  for 
prices  and  mountings. 
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of  this  book  the  author  presents  briefly  and  simply  the  elements  of  a 
fairly  complete  course  in  elementary  statistics.  In  its  brevity  lies  its 
chief  weakness,  for  the  reader  will  need  to  supplement  what  he  finds 
here  with  information  from  other  sources,  if  he  hopes  to  master  the 
significance  of  statistical  procedures.  It  is  probably  in  recognition  of 
this  fact  that  the  author  makes  liberal  use  of  references  for  further 
reading.  The  book  contains  many  careless  statements.  For  example, 
on  page  86,  in  a discussion  of  correlation,  we  find  the  phrase  “when  the 
sample  is  rigorously  normal  and  rigorously  rectilinear”.  The  con- 
tradiction involved  here  is  very  likely  to  confuse  the  beginner:  only  the 
person  already  well  versed  in  statistics  can  be  expected  to  know  that  the 
phrase  should  read  “when  the  samples  selected  from  the  two  variables 
are  rigorously  normal  and  the  relationship  between  the  variables  is 
rigorously  rectilinear”.  The  treatment  of  the  “probable  error”  concept 
will  not  meet  with  the  approval  of  most  statisticians.  The  second  part 
of  the  book  is  likely  to  prove  the  more  useful.  Here  the  author  discusses 
the  applications  of  statistics  in  various  fields  of  education.  The  beginner 
who  finds  himself  wondering  what  is  the  purpose  of  statistics  anyhow, 
will  find  in  Part  II  a variety  of  techniques  applied  in  representative 
situations.  J.  A.  L. 

British  History,  1485  to  1815.  By  M.  W.  Keatinge  and  D.  G. 
Perry.  Cloth,  436  pages.  Price,  $1.50.  A.  & C.  Black,  Ltd.  (Mac- 
millan, Canada),  1936.  This  book  covering  the  period  in  detail,  is  an 
excellent  hand-book  for  teachers,  and  should  be  quite  readable  as  a 
reference  book  for  pupils  of  grade  IX  or  X.  Numerous  excellent  illustra- 
tions, some  of  them  quite  rare  are  a very  real  attraction  in  the  book. 
Maps,  charts,  tables,  and  quotations  from  source  material  further 
enhance  its  value.  Sectional  headings  within  the  chapters  and  brief 
exercises  at  the  ends  of  chapters  would  seem  to  further  increase  the 
book’s  every  day  usefulness.  A generous  sprinkling  of  social  history 
makes  it  one  more  welcome  addition  to  the  histories  which  pay  attention 
to  this  phase  of  historical  facts.  There  seems  reason  to  believe  that 
any  teacher  would  appreciate  the  book  for  his  own  or  for  class  use. 

N.  M.  L. 
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The  English  of  Business 

by 

Hagar,  Wilson,  Hutchinson, 
and  Blanchard 


An  intensive  and  remedial  treat- 
ment of  grammar,  a constructive 
study  of  authoritative  punctuation, 
and  a training  in  letter  writing  that 
preserves  individual  style  and  de- 
velops creative  ability. 

This  new  book  concentrates  on 
the  important ; puts  first  things 
first.  It  represents  economy  in  time 
and  costs.  It  is  business  English  in 
action. 

List  Price 

The  English  of  Business,  Complete  SI. 00 
Work  Book  -------  - .40 
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HAVE  YOU  SEEN  SOUTH  AFRICA? 


Ox  Waggon  Crossing  Drift 

YOU  may  travel  to  South  Africa,  explore  its  wonders  of  the  past,  its 
triumphs  of  the  present,  in  complete  modern  comfort,  for  little 
more  than  it  would  cost  you  to  spend  the  same  period  at  home. 

South  African  visitors  may  watch  the  genial  sun  touch  with  fire  the 
lofty  peaks  of  the  Drakensberg,  or  there  explore  the  caves  where  lie  the 
picturesque  drawings  of  the  vanished  bushmen.  For  them,  ane;w,  the 
age-old  enigma  of  the  Zimbabwe  Ruins  challenges  the  imagination.  For 
them  await  the  thrills  of  the  Kruger  National  Park,  where  one  may 
drive  over  smooth  roads  and  see,  at  close  range,  all  forms  of  African 
wild  life,  untamed  and  unafraid. 

Truly  a different,  worth-while  holiday.  Any  leading  travel  agency 
will  gladly  show  you  how  easily  and  economically  you  can  visit  South 
Africa. 

THRILLS  OF  THE  PRIMITIVE  IN  CIVILIZED  COMFORT 


YOU  CAN  AFFORD  THIS  UNFORGETTABLE  EXPERIENCE 


YOUR  DONATION 
MAY  SAVE  A LIFE! 

The  use  of  modern  health  appliances  and  many 
other  costly  but  vitally  necessary  items  cannot  be 
provided  out  of  the  Hospital9 s fixed  allowances 
for  needy  patients. 

Your  donation  makes  sure  that  nd  child  seeking  a 
normal  chance  for  health  or  escape  from  deformity  will 
ever  knock  in  vain  at  the  door  of  this  institution. 

And  it  makes  sure  that  no  needed  expense  is  spared 
when  a little  patient’s  future  depends  on  treatment  and 
(attention  costing  more  than  is  contemplated  by  the  fixec|i 
grants  made  by  Provincial  and  Municipal  Governments]; 
pRemember,  over  400  of  our  420  beds  are  in  Public  Wards. 

The  Hospital  receives  no  support  from  the  Toronto 
Federation  for  Community  Service  because  patients  are 
accepted  from  all  parts  of  the  Province. 

• Please  mail  your  gift  to  the  Appeal  Secretary,  67  College  Street, 

Toronto . 

THE  HOSPITAL  FOR 
SICK  CHILDREN 


I 


Presenting  • • 


• * Fairweathers  January  Sale 


FURS  READY-TO-WEAR 

The  seventieth  anniversary  of  this  Annual  event 
(brings  to  our  clients  unprecedented  values  in  high- 
fashion  merchandise.  Always  a standard  by  which 
well-dressed  women  judge  the  success  of  their 
purchases,  this  year  the  Fairweather  Sale  tops  all 
others  in  the  completeness  of  the  collection  . . . the 
newness  of  the  styles  . . . the  quality  of  every 
garment,  every  fur  coat. 

FUR  COATS  . . . FOXES  . . . SABLES 
; COATS  . , . SUITS  . . . DRESSES  . . . KNIT  WEAR 
NEGLIGEES  . . . HATS  . . . ACCESSORIES 

REDUCED 
20  to  50% 

AND  MORE! 

Shop  early  for  best  selection. 


88-90  Yonge  Street,  Toronto 


